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THE CAPTURE OF THE TAYLOR GANG. 


By Capt. R. L. MILLER. 


IN FIVE PARTS.—PART II. 


T sunrise on the third day of June, 
1869, Capt. McNally, a squad of 16 
of his men, Mr. Sales, the Sheriff 

of Travis County, and his deputy, Mr. 
Wade, Antonio, a Mexican half-breed, 
and myself were all in the saddle, ready 
for our hunt for the Taylor brothers and 
their gang, who had been located in the 
neighborhood of Brownwood by the 
half-breed, Antonio. The Post Office 
Department and the State of Texas had 
both offered a reward for the capture of 
these men. At the time of which I am 
writing (1869) there were stage lines 
running out of Austin to San Antonio, 
to the military posts at Fort McKavett 
and Fort Concho, and entirely across 
the Llano Estacado (or Staked Plains) 
to El Paso (then known as Paso del 
Norte). There was only one railroad 
running to Austin (the Houston and 
Texas Central)—that city being the end 
of the line. There were highway rob- 
beries on an average of once a week on 
some of the many stage lines running 
out of the Capital City—the mails and 
passengers being always thoroughly and 
systematically cleaned out each and 
every time. The mode of procedure 
was to stop the stage in some well 
wooded bottom; make the driver throw 
off the mail pouches; cut them open and 
shake out the mail in a line on the 


ground; squat the passengers alongside, 
each one with a penknife, and make them 
rip open the envelopes, remove the valu- 
ables, and pile them up in front of them, 
along with their own belongings. A 
robber stood at each end of the line with 
a cocked revolver in his hand, carefully 
overseeing the job. Two or three of the 
bandits would ride a mile or so up and 
as many down the road as lookouts. 
When the job was finished, those at the 
stage would fire a shot and the lookouts 
would ride in. The stage horses would 
then be cut out of their harness, taken 
several miles away, and turned loose. 
They seldom took a stage horse with 
them, as the animals were too well 
known, and a cowboy or a stage station 
keeper, who has once had a good look 
at a horse or cow, can for years after 
tell it as surely when he sees it again as 
he can tell the face of a friend. For this 
reason, the robbers, if mounted, seldom 
carried off the horses. These were al- 
most invariably recovered by their driv- 
ers in a few hours after the hold-up and 
hitched up in the patched up harness. 
The rifled letters and pouches would 
next be dumped in the stage, along with 
the passengers, and carried on to the end 
of the line. In all of the hold-ups for 
the past six months, the statements by 
the drivers and passengers had described 
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‘four men in almost the same words. 
There were from six to eight generally 
engaged but always four of them were 
specifically described as being the ring- 
leaders in éach robbery. Our Mexican- 
Indian half-breed, Antonio (who had 
turned traitor) had been with the gang 
as cook and roper and general utility 
man for several months, but for some 
offence he had given one of the Taylors 
he had been severely beaten. When on 
a hold-up expedition, they would leave 
Antonio in charge of their hiding place 
until their return. He informed us he 
was never taken with them on their 
raids, but of course, from their talk and 
the booty they showed, he knew what 
they were engaged in. The night he 
was so brutally beaten they were in one 
of their hiding places in a cedar brake, 
some 20 miles from Austin, up the Colo- 
rado River. That night he slipped away, 
and, going to Austin, where he learned 
of the reward, he, prompted by a desire 
for revenge, reported to the Sheriff what 
he knew and also informed him that a 
portion of the gang were riding nights 
to their camp near Brownwood, which 
was at the time I am writing about on 
the extreme frontier of the State. The 
others were to follow as soon as they 
had rested their horses. The Sheriff in- 
formed Captain Mac that, on his way to 
us, he had been told by several parties 
that four men answering the description 
of the Taylors had been seen going west 
in the direction of the rough, heavily 
timbered country in Brown County. 
After days of hard riding, and parts 
of each night, through Bandera, Kerr, 
Kimble, Mason, San Saba and Brown 
Counties, we came at nightfall to Jim 
Ned Bayou(now known as Pecos Bayou), 
a mile from Brownwood. Antonio, Capt. 
Mac, the Sheriff and his deputy left us 
to rest and feed our tired selves and 
horses, while they went forward to see 
how best to capture the Taylor gang. 
Capt. Mac returned about midnight. The 
Sheriff, his deputy and Antonio were left 
where they could see all that went on in 
the outlaws’ camp, which consisted of a 
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part log and part adobe house of two 
good-sized rooms with a wide hall be- 
tween, the back of which was only a few 
feet from the side of a steep cliff. The 
approach was through a dense thicket 
of chaparral, cactus, mesquite and other 
thorny bushes, along a narrow trail only 
wide enough for one animal at a time. 
We were told that the attack would be 
made at daylight. We sat around— 
some dozing, others talking quietly— 
until 3 o’clock, when orders were given 
to saddle and mount. We moved off 
very quietly. On reaching our videttes, 
we were told that two men on horses 
had come into the small clearing about 
two hours ago from the opposite side to 
that we were on and had entered the 
house. It was now quite dark and just 
before day. I was ordered to take five 
men and go quietly along the edge of 
the clearing and hold the trail by which 
the late comers had entered. Just be- 
fore sunrise two men stepped out of the 
door leading from the hall. They had 
buckets in their hands—evidently going 
for water. Each man had on his pistols. 
Just behind them, two others stepped 
out, armed with both rifles and pistols, 
and started in the opposite direction, to 
go around the other end of the house to 
look after their horses, which we after- 
wards found out were stabled there in a 
shallow cave directly back of the house. 

“Surrender, men!” I heard Capt. Mac 
call out, in a clear, distinct voice. I saw 
our men, who had dismounted, quickly 
spread along the face of the chaparral. 
Then came the flash and crack of guns 
and pistols at quick intervals—the Tay- 
lors firing first. My men had fired a mo- 
ment after the outlaws opened—shooting 
almost simultaneously at the two men 
coming in our direction with the water 
buckets. They both turned and made 
for the back of the house, but one of 
them fell just before rounding it. The 
other one stepped out of sight, around 
the end of the house. The men inside 
the cabin were shooting rapidly but it 
seemed wildly, as I saw only one of our 
men with the Captain’s squad go down. 
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We heard Captain Mac yelling to his 
men to take to cover, and in a few min- 
utes a perfect hush fell where a moment 
before had spouted a hail of lead. Two 
men lay dead. One at the end of the 
building; the other in front of the hall 
door. I was very anxious to learn what 
was expected of me and my men, but 
knew it was impossible to penetrate the 
chaparral, which extended for a long dis- 
tance in front of the house, as it would 
be to cut through a stone wall and it 
would be certain death to run across the 
open yard; so I de- 
cided to keep under 
cover and wait de- 
velopments. Prob- 
ably twenty min- 
utes had passed, 
which seemed 
hours to me, when 
a white cloth was 
pushed through a 
window and a 
man’s voice asked 
if he would be al- 
lowed to come out 
and have a talk, 
and, whether they 
could agree or not, 
would he be al- 
lowed to return un- 
harmed to his pals 
in the house. To 
this Captain Mac 
and the Sheriff 
agreed. At the 
same time they 
called to me to keep 
a careful watch on , 

the cliff at the back of the house—I being 
opposite one end of the building, while 
they were almost in front of it, some hun- 
dred or more yards away. Ina few min- 
utes a man came to the door and walked 
to the middle of the yard, which com- 
prised not over a half-acre, where he was 
joined by the Sheriff and Captain Mac. 
After a talk of ten or fifteen minutes, they 
separated—each party walking rapidly in 
opposite directions. Captain Mac called 
to me: ‘Look sharp, Miller! We've 
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got to fight it out!” The man disap- 
peared in the door just as the chaparral 
hid our two men and instantly a half- 
dozen shots rattled in the thorns just 
where our men had disappeared—to be 
answered by a patter of bullets from the 
thickets on the doors and windows of the 
house. During a lull in the firing, one 
of my men remarked to me: “ Lieuten- 
ant, if we could get up that cliff, we 
could get directly over the top of the 
house and smash the roof in with rocks 
or tumble burning brush on it and roast 
the hounds out.” 

“We'll try it,” I 
answered. 

I called to Cap- 
tain Mac, asking 
him if he could hear 
and understand 
what I said, to 
which he promptly 
replied, “Yes.” I 
then told him to 
hold the fort for an 
hour and I would 
roust the outlaws 
out. ‘“‘ How are you 
yoing to do it?” he 
called back. To 
which I replied, 
“Wait and see!”’ 

I took Williams 
(the man who had 
made the sugges- 
tion) with me, leav- 
ing four men to 
block the trail. 
After going back 
along the trail for 
probably a half-mile, we came to a hog 
path pointing directly towards the cliff. 
This was a tunnel of only about two or 
three feet high, matted overhead with 
wait-a-bits, cat-claws, etc., and only 
about two feet wide. We made our way 
by stooping almost double, and, after a 
half-hour’s back breaking work, came 
out on the edge of a lob-lolly of stinking 
water full of cattle droppings and mud, 
extending for about sixty feet each way 
from the chaparral to the cliff and up 
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and down its face. After a short search 
we found a zigzag path, which after some 
pretty stiff climbing took us to the top 
of the cliff. We found the going on top 
decidedly rough, the ground being plenti- 
fully covered with boulders, brush and 
thorns, but in another half-hour we were 
in position over the house. Everything 
was perfectly quiet. I crept up close to 
the edge of the cliff, fired off a shot, and 
waved my handkerchief and was imme- 
diately answered by a return fire anda 
faint yell from our men. I was much 
chagrined, on looking down on the house, 
to find that the roof was sod covered, 
making it impervious to fire. Our only 
chance now to make the place untenable 
was to batter holes through the earth 
covering. We collected a pile of the 
heaviest stones we could manage, carry- 
ing them to the edge of the cliff. We 
were I estimate about 200 feet above the 
hut. ‘‘ Now, Pardner,’’ I said, “drop your 
rocks plumb centre on top of the room 
on your side and I’ll do the same on 
mine. Work quick. Here goes!” 

As the stones struck, clouds of dust 
arose, hiding the result of our bombard- 
ment, but I knew from the sound that 
some of the timbers on which the sod 
was packed had given way. When our 
stone ammunition had been exhausted, 
we waited until the dust had settled and 
saw two gaping holes in the roof. The 
guns from our men in front were spitting 
spitefully at the doors and windows all 
during the time we were demolishing the 
roof.’ Occasionally a bullet from the hut 
would hum close to our heads as we ap- 
proached too close to the edge of the 
cliff to heave over a stone. In looking 
around for fresh material to dump on the 
house, we found the trunk of a cedar that 
had fallen years ago. The butt end was 
about 24 inches in diameter. The trunk, 
some 20 feet long, was covered with 
short limbs from ten to twenty inches 
long, jagged at the ends. This log was 
some distance back from the cliff’s edge, 
but, with stout sticks as levers, we finally 
got it to the edge and just over the roof. 
We paralleled the top of the cliff with 
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our battering ram and at the words, 
“One, two, three!’’ simultaneously pried 
the opposite ends over. The butt, being 
heaviest, caused the log to fall at an 
angle, the heaviest end striking the cor- 
ner of the roof—tearing a big part of the 
end. of one room off down to the ground 
and leaving the interior exposed to view. 
Again the guns of our men spoke but no 
answer came back from the house. In 
a few moments a white flag wigwagged 
to us from the edge of the chaparral and- 
we could see our men come out in plain 
view and soon after several men carrying 
white cloths walk towards them from the 
wrecked house. Williams and I hastened 
back along the way we had come and 
finally joined the parties in the yard. 

Here I learned that three of the gang 
had been killed—the two we saw fall on 

our first fire and one who had been 

wounded and was lying on a pallet in 

the room that we demolished with the 
tree-trunk had been killed by a piece of 
falling timber. The four Taylors and 

two of their men were all more or less 
slightly wounded. We had one man 

seriously hurt—a Ranger named Ste- 

vens. We got him as far as Lampasas 

Springs, the nearest town of any size, 

but the poor fellow died a few days after. 

Several others of our men were slightly 

hurt. The six outlaws were placed on 

their horses, securely roped, while going 

along the narrow trail out to open coun- 

try. Then each one was coupled to a 

Ranger by a rope tied around his hands 

at his back. 

The three dead robbers were buried 
in a gully below the house and the dwel- 
ling set on fire. Quite a lot of jewelry, 
watches, pistols and guns of various sorts 
were found, carried to Austin and turned 
over to the proper authorities. The des- 
peradoes were taken through Austin and 
on to Port La Vaca, a small town on La 
Vaca Bay (a part of Matagorda Bay), 
under guard of six of our Rangers com- 
manded by Lieutenant Robertson, where 
they were turned over to an entire com- 
pany of State militia, who had been sent 
out from Galveston by steamer to receive 
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them and bring them to that city for safe 
incarceration and trial. They were placed 
on board in care of their guards and 
Lieutenant Robertson with his men joined 
us in our camp at Lampasas. A few 
days after their arrival, we were informed 
by the stage driver carrying the mail 
from Austin to Comanche and San Saba, 
through Lampasas, that the entire gang 
of six men that had caused us so much 
trouble to capture had made their escape 
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from the whole company of militia when 
the boat touched at a small port on the 
way to Galveston, and were again at 
large. 

My next article will deal with a scrap 
on the Mexican side of the Rio Grande 
between the Rangers and a band of cat- 
tle thieves that caused an inter-national 
tempest of very small size and short dur- 
ation. 

(To be continued.) 


SANTA ANNA. 


BY 8S. B. HACKLEY. 


UAN HERNANDEZ liked the 
warm weather that prevails nine- 
tenths of the year in San Antonio, 

but he did not like the zealous heat of the 
city police in pursuit of the keepers of 
the seductive cockpit. Juan’s calling had 
ranged through that of old-time fighter, 
gaff fitter, trainer, to keeper of a cockpit. 
When he had worked out his tenth heavy 
fine on the streets of the City of the Ala- 
mo, Juan concluded that the air of the 
tourist city was a little too warm for 
him. So he withdrew with his household 
to the ranch of Captain Sewell Crofton, 
many miles beyond the eyes of the blue 
coats. 

On this sunny morning in early De- 
cember, Francisco, the only son of the 
Hernandez household, sat in front of the 
adobe house of his father, watching a 
flock of glossy chickens wallowing in the 
sand, under a group of fig trees that 
spread their knotty branches and green 
leaves beside the doorway. Francisco 
was proud of his chickens. Were they 
not descended from a strain of fighters 
whose ancestors were winning battles be- 
fore the settlement of San Antonio? No 
chicken fancier in the South attended to 
his pets as lovingly as Francisco. And 
the chicken flea, the mite and the ground 
rattlesnake had no worse enemy than the 
one-armed lad, whose face was so un- 
usually fair for a Mexican. Francisco 


could not chop wood nor grub, but to 
earn money, that his chickens might not 
lack corn, he worked in the cotton 
picking. 

As he knelt in the sand to smooth the 
black feathers of Santa Anna, an alert 
young cock, a shadow fell across his out- 
stretched hand. “Is your mother at 
home?” It was Dolores Vargas. who 
spoke—Dolores whom he loved even bet- 
ter than his chickens. Sefiora Epifain 
was in the field, grubbing, but Francisco, 
who knew as much of housekeeping as 
his mother, brought out the garlic she re- 
quested. Dolores would have liked to 
linger, but as there was no woman at 
the house, custom forbade. With a pleas- 
ant word of thanks she was gone, leay- 
ing Francisco staring after her like one 
who gazes on a sweet-scented blossom he 
is forbidden to touch. 

Just beyond a motte of live oaks, a 
quarter of a mile from her home, Dolores 
came upon old Isabella Pieto, who had 
sat down to rest on the bundle of sticks 
she had collected. She smiled as the girl 
approached. 

“Let me help you carry your sticks,” 
volunteered Dolores. 

“No,” protested old Isabella, “it is 
but a step further, and I see you are hur- 
rying for the preparation of your lover’s 
dinner. Is not Andrea Cassiano working 
with your father today?” 
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Dolores bowed—first paling, 
flushing—and presently hurried on. 

“ Mother Mary!” murmured the as- 
tute old woman as she watched the girl’s 
light footsteps, “Manuel and Pabula 
Vargas may wish Andrea Cassiano for 
their daughter’s lover, but the girl does 
not! There must be some other—per- 
haps the pale cripple.” Her face lighted 
up with pleasure at the thought. I[sa- 
bella did not like Andrea Cassiano. Had 
he not killed her canary, even though he 
claimed it were an accident? 

The next day there came up a sand 
storm, so violent that it drove every one 
indoors. Captain Sewell Crofton, pass- 
ing the dwelling of Hernandez, left his 
horse behind the hut and took refuge 
within. General Santa Anna, the game 
cock, pecking at some corn on the dirt 
_ floor, darted viciously at the Captain’s 
riding boots. “Come away, Santa 
Anna!” bade Francisco, reaching out 
for the chicken. “ He thinks everything 
a chicken ready to fight him,” the boy 
apologized to his guest. 

“He has got the spirit of a fighter,” 
laughed the Captain, as the bird, with 
his legs crossed in Francisco’s hand, still 
made aagry lunges at the boots. “ What 
will you take for him?” 

Francisco shook his head. Santa 
Anna was his favorite of the chickens. 
“ When he is trained, it will be time to 
put a price on him, Sir,” he said. 

“When you get him trained so he can 
beat everything in Texas, I'll give you 
three hundred dollars for him,” said Cap- 
tain Crofton. 

With the settling of the storm the 
Captain left. For a long time, before 
the coming of his parents who had shel- 
tered in another Mexican’s cottage, 
Francisco sat thinking. Captain Crofton 
was a man of his word; the three hun- 
dred dollars would indeed be his, should 
Santa Anna prove to be a winner of bat- 
tles. In old Mexico victorious game 
cocks had been exchanged for herds of 
cattle, for ranches, even for silver mines. 

Three hundred dollars would not be 
a big sum to the Captain on his great 
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ranch, with its herds of cattle, but to 
Francisco it would be. a fortune. It 
would mean the opening of a restaurant 
in San Antonio—a fashionable eating 
house, frequented by the tourists, who 
wish to eat of the native dishes of Mex- 
ico. In the winter months ke would 
make much money and in carnival time 
what a harvest of coins would be his! 
If the money to set up the restaurant 
were his, could he not get old Isabella 
Pieto to help manage the cookiuag? And 
might not Dolores Vargas’ parents con- 
sent to her marriage to him, even though 
he were a cripple, if he were prospering 
in San Antonio! And should Dolores 
Vargas become Dolores Hernandez and 
go with them, how blesséd he weuld be! 
The turrets of Francisco’s air castle rose 
very high in the blue sky. 

It was in March, when Santa Anna 
had whipped every game cock en the 
ranch, that the Captain asked Francisco’s 
permission to take him on the campaign, 
to enter him in the mains. 

“He'll win! Mark my word, he'll 
win!” exulted old Isabella Pieto, talking 
to Andrea Cassiano at her door one 
morning, “ and if the boy gets the money 
to set him up in business, he will need a 
wife. How goes your wooing ef Dolores 
Vargas?” she added maliciously. 

Andrea flushed angrily. “ The parents 
are willing to our marriage,” he asserted. 

“ But the girl, the girl? Where is her 
heart? With you? or with the cripple 
lad down there who is shortly to come 
into prosperity?” 

Andrea laughed disagreeably. “ Fran- 
cisco has not come into prosperity yet, 
and who knows what may happea.” The 
look in his face as he left alarmed old 
Isabella. She wished she had not spoken 
to him of Dolores and Francisco. 

Tomorrow was the day the Captain 
was to come for Santa Anna. Isabella’s 
regretful reflections in a few minutes 
sent her following Andrea Cassiano on 
his way to town, but, with her native 
stealthiness, she managed to so dog his 
footsteps that he did not know he was 
being followed. 
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It is a common thing to poison coyotes. 
Andrea purchased a bottle of poison 
The druggist thought 
nothing of the purchase, but the withered 


clear as water. 


not for coyotes. The ways of the Mexi- 
cans are devious. How was Andrea to 
know, while he slept in the early part of 
the night,-that the poison in the bottle 














‘‘As he was smoothing the black feathers of Santa Anna, Dolores Vargas came 
round the corner of the house.”’ 


Drawn by C. 0. LONGABAUGH. 





old woman, with her face wrapped in a_ in his coat pocket, hanging on the outside 


hidden from Andrea’s 
sight, who saw the purchase knew it was 








of his father’s house, was emptied, and 
the bottle a hundred times washed with 
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water and_ refilled with colorless 
muscale ? 


When he stealthily emptied a few 
drops of this muscale into the chicken 
trough of Hernandez, Andrea thought 
that Santa Anna’s last hour would seon 
come; but old Isabella, spying on his 
movements, knew better. 

In less than an hour after Santa Anna 
had been taken away by Captain Crofton, 
Isabella had told the parents of Dolores 
what she had seen and prevented. The 
promise of their daughter’s hand to An- 
drea Cassiano was withdrawn in haste 
and horror. Andrea was almost as guil- 
ty in their eyes as if he had attempted 
the murder of a child. 

When Francisco heard of the casting 
off of Andrea by Manuel and Pabula 
Vargas, hope grew strong within his 
heart. Had not old Isabella assured him 
whom it was that Dolores loved? In a 
month Captain Crofton sent a San An- 
tonio paper, stating that the game cock 
General Santa Anna had been victorious 
in thirty mains—winning in every one 
in which he was entered—and after his 
great victories at Laredo and San An- 
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tonio he had been sold in General Lan- 
drom’s cockpit for a thousand dollars. 
Don Alberto de Montiola, a sportsman 
and chicken fancier of Monterey, Mex- 
ico, was the purchaser. A letter fol- 
lowed, saying that, instead of the three 
hundred dollars he had promised, the 
Captain would bring to Francisco the 
entire one thousand dollars. 

Old Isabella Pieto, gathering dewber- 
ries with Dolores Vargas, called sudden- 
ly to her. “ There comes Francisco, my 
sweet !.See how his face shines! Surely, 
the letter in his hands holds fine news.” 

Francisco came straight to Dolores. 

“ Querida mia,” he cried, unheeding 
old Isabella. “ Santa Anna has brought 
me much money, and the father and the 
mother, if you are willing, give their full 
consent to our marriage. What have 
you to say?” 

Dolores, flushing and trembling, looked 
down at the yellow blooming cactus that 
had caught her skirt. “ You did not 
know it, Francisco,” she said shyly, “ but 
I was willing before Santa Anna came 
out of his shell!” 


AUGUST. 


By GEORGE B. STAFF. 


The dust upon the winding country way 
Is velvet like and thick; the ripened corn 
Is covered with a clinging coat of gray; 
The cattle seek the shelter of the barn, 
And in its square of shade listlessly stand, 
While overhead the August sun glares down, 
Searing the corn rows like a burning brand, 
And clothing them in withered hues of brown. 


At night, when from the sun’s oppressive thrall 

Is found relief, then from the marshy ground 
The frogs in varied chorus croak and call. 

And when the moon comes up, the old foxhpund 
Bays dismally his plaint to star strewn sky. 

While over meadows comes the cooling breeze, 
And, stirring through the corn, it passes by 

With faintest whispered rustlings through the trees. 




















CIRCUS DAY. 


By EDWIN L. SABIN. 


ROBABLY there still are circuses, 
on a par with those of yore; em- 
blazoning the bill-boards; enliven- 

ing the imagination; coming in very 
early, going out very late—clattering 
through dim, deserted streets to make 
feast days for broad, delighted country- 
sides. But sometimes I doubt, when in 
June I feel the sawdust fever and may 
assuage it only at the formal effort of a 
long ride by train or electric car to the 
pitiful “circus grounds,” or else must 
take my circus perhaps under a roof 
instead of. under canvas. I tell you, 
fellow citizens, circus camping grounds 
are growing pretty scarce; and it is time 
the National Conservation policy was 
directed that way. 

But in the days of the truly circus— 
or the truly days of the circus, as you 
please—the circus grounds were in the 
pleasant pastoral suburbs of town, by 
the barefoot trail only a ten minutes 
scamper through Treasure Trove Alley 
and Elm Shade Street from the quarters 
of Our Yard. Yes, they even were 
within hearing distance, wellnigh with- 
in smelling distance; likewise of easy 
access was the depot, where the circus 
unloaded. Therefore matters, save as 
to school and Saturday work, and per- 
chance the lack of a quarter, were well 
arranged. 


Now let us pass over anticipation; 
writ so large upon the bill-boards; writ 
with delirious wealth of figure and of 
language and displaying at our noses’ 
ends a Physical Geography and a Book 
of Revelations combined. Now let us 
pass over anticipation; and over discus- 
sion by us connoisseurs as to the merits 
of Barnum an’ Bailey, Sells Bros., Fore- 
paugh, Robinsons’, Ringling, et cet.— 
magic ‘titles, glib upon the lips of every 
kid who knew anything at all, but vastly 
perplexing; for if a kid didn’t go to 
Forepaugh, say, or did go to Forepaugh, 
say, and didn’t wait for Barnum an’ 
Bailey, say, and the one wasn’t as good 
as the other, and he picked the worse— 
Oh! what a calamity! Some acumen was 
necessary, in those truly days. But let us 
pass over anticipation and discrimination, 
and meet the circus at the station. 

* * * oe 

Vaguely defined, cool and moist with 
the night’s dew, strangely quiet, is that 
slumberous street down which, out of 
the front gate, we patter—hastening 
ever, fearful, even at four in the morn- 
ing, that we may be too late. Behind 
green shutters slothful elders are asleep. 
How remarkable that the unloading of 
a circus train appeals to them not! From 
porch and yard irritable dogs bark, dis- 
turbing the circumambient peace. But 
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birds are a-twitter in the elms and soft 
maples, and you are afoot—you and 
Pardner Hen, whom you have picked 
up en route. And from highway and 
byway, through the grayness and the 
slumbrousness, are pouring toward a 
common centre all the world of up-to- 
snuff. 

That’s the train whistlin’, now! 
gee! Come on! Let’s run! 

What a clanking, jarring, rumbling 
monstrous train that is, which has rolled 
in, amidst cinders and smoke and misty 
dawn, and, surveyed respectfully by an 


Aw, 
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Out 
clatter the horses—many white ones, 


plank which they daily descend. 


many spotted ones. And look at the 
camels. And look at that elephant help- 
ing to push off the wagons! Hooray! 

With jangle of chains and shuffle of 
pads, the herd of elephants (fourteen— 
you have counted them) are leaving for 
the grounds. After them stalk majestic- 
ally the camels. Away amble, with sober 
mien deceptive in a circus horse, squads 
of the loose stock, and the wagons go 
swaying and creaking, in a continuous 
stream. From some of the wagons is- 

















WATCHING THE TIGHT ROPE PERFORMER. 





awe-smitten, disheveled, early risen 
crowd, has halted to disgorge. How the 
cars—of mysterious shapes and tre- 
mendous sizes all—loom upon the eager 
questioning eye—their white-painted, 
large-lettered sides betraying not their 
contents. However, that is the giraffe 
car, isn’t it? That one with the cupola 
on its roof for him to stick his head 
into. And that’s for the seals! See the 
tank? And lookee but already they 
are taking out the elephants and the 
horses ! 

Forth shamble the huge elephants, 
testing carefully with their toes the gang- 





sue fascinating sounds which slight 
Fancy may construe as lion and tiger 
and hippopotamus sounds. 

Red and warm the sun is up. It is 
time to breakfast, and to report to the 
family. But all through breakfast 
chains are jangling, hoofs are ringing, 
wheels are rolling—hurrying the meal. 
So let us pass over breakfast—delicious, 
brimming breakfast, the like of which 
exists no more for us today. At the 
circus grounds the men are driving the 
stakes; and if we do not get there at 
once some other kid will get there first, 
to our eternal chagrin. 











Ah! what skill, what strength, what 
inimitable harmony of action! when, with 
Smack! Smack! Smack! as regular as 
the tick-tocking of a clock, three men, 
evenly swinging mallets aloft in rhythm, 
batter the head of each stake, and step 
on to the next. Here is ambition for a 
boy! Here is a sermon for Fra Elbertus 
(unknown, he, at this epoch) upon the 
Force of Unity, or Every Mallet to Its 
Mark. Down sink those stakes as if 
planted in butter. 

The major portion of the wagons have 
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guess. A wagon with grated -window 
high in one end was abode of a hyena, 
at the very least. 

The elephants are stabled behind ropes, 
in the open. So are the camels. There 
is a delightful informality about the 
scene. The circus men—Kings of the 
Earth and Air—are breakfasting; the 
smell of coffee floats about pleasantly. 
But next, with whine of ropes and pul- 
leys and a Heave-O! up the centre pole 
swells the big canvas. Quick as light- 
ning (Get out o’ there, you!) the side 











TAKING IN THE SIDE SHOWS. 





been parked. Their glossy varnished, 
allegorical faces present water-falls and 
Alpine scenes and lurid African pur- 
suits — vivid portrayal of possibilities 
within. But from some of the very most 
portentous and hair-stiffening issue, as 
when a mountain brings forth a mouse, 
only boards! Still, by crawling between 
and underneath—sniffing and _ listening 
and snooping, even peeping through 
cracks (when no roustabout rudely inter- 
feres)—we may hazard many a shrewd 


canvases are hung, and the flags flutter. 
Underfoot all is seriously impeded by 
taut guy lines; so that, when you must 
flee the wrath of roustabout resenting 
your inquisitiveness, you stumble and 
sprawl. He doesn’t catch you! 

3ut Oh! to carry water!— to be one 
chosen, one permitted, merely permitted 
by the powers that rule this sacred area, 
to tote pails between water supply and 
elephant corral. The service of love is 
joy. And this is a service out of sheer 
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love for the circus, and out of hope that 
you will get a “pass.” The custom is 
time-honored, and is true. And where 
is the man with a soul so dead that he 
will not confess to this, numbered among 
the proudest moments of a successful 
life: when he fought with other boys 
for the privilege of watering the ele- 
phants, and won the right to carry a 
pail! 

In Westminster and many an abbey 
ancient, King and Knight and Chevalier 
display their coats of arms, famed upon 
the cloth of gold of heraldry. But 
escutcheon none can precedence claim 
o’er this: On vert field a strutty lad, in 
chief, bearing a water-bucket, sinister, 
under an elephant’s trunk, rampant. 
Crest: a circus ticket, erased. 

Up have swelled now the tents, all— 
enclosing from vulgar gaze wonders 
known and unknown. The side-show 
had spread its panorama to the world. 
In witches’ circle bizarre, cracked and 
stained like any old master (although 
what is any old master as compared with 
them?) the figures of the Fat Woman 
and the Living Skeleton and the Wild 
Man and the Snake Charmer and the 
Human Chameleon and the Circassian 
Lady and the Bearded Lady waver and 
curtsy and stare down. 

The grand free Tight Rope Perform- 
ance takes places, as scheduled, “ imme- 
diately before the parade.” Band instru- 
ments are blaring tentative notes; horses 
are being rubbed ; grooms and squires in 
sudden livery (the faded tints of which 
so transform your old acquaintances 
stake - driver, canvas- man and animal 
tender) stalk busily hither and thither; 
from covert to covert hustles a clown 
(and if you are quick you may jostle in 
his momentary train); peeps under the 
canvas walls and through cracks (be 
careful that you are not kicked or 
spanked by subtle disconcerting attack 
from rear) reward with glimpses of 
other be-tighted or bespangled potentates 
full arrayed—waiting. The parade is 
gathering ! 


Run, delirious youth! Run to head it 
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off and to review it—A to Z, heralds 
to calliope. You have the route by 
heart. And two, three, four times may 
you from vantage secure breathlessly 
greet the little red-faced man with the 
loud voice, who, holding the advance, 
from the saddle announces alarmingly : 
“Look out for your horses!” He says 
this, because horses are scared of ele- 
phants. Gee! but they are! 

Following the guidance of the little 
red-faced man with the astounding voice 
comes the parade—blaring and yodeling, 
with fourteen elephants, eight camels, 
and ten open cages! 

Ah! to dress in Arabian Nights cos- 
tume, and to ride one of those elephants, 
or one of those camels. To be prince or 
princess and sway along, disdainful, 
above the gaping throng! Whew! ’Tis 
a consummation possible, but not prob- 
able; and at forty and at fifty it has not 
arrived to you yet. 

By this street and by that winds the 
parade in serpentine course, until grad- 
ually it recedes— pointed for its lair 
amidst flags and canvas. Now may the 
populace disperse—the country folk to 
eat their lunches on horse-blocks, in their 
wagons and carriages, and in the Court 
House square; the town folk to dine at 
home. It is siesta time. With only spas- 
modic outbursts, at the circus grounds 
the pink lemonade venders, the cream 
candy, the peanut and the popcorn men, 
the cane rackers, the wheel whirlers, 
the three-babies-down-five-cigarers, all 
bask and recuperate and bide the after- 
noon influx. 

ok K * * 

But you, you, gentle reader! Oh, 
clock of time! strike ten years again, on 
Circus Day. 

“ Do not gobble so,” says Mother. 

You won't. 

“Tf I let you go to this one, then you 
won't ask to go to any others?” stipu- 
lates Father. 

You won't. 

“And you'll be a good boy and do your 
work without scolding?” adds Mother. 

You will. 








CIRCUS DAY. 


How hardly comes to worthy youth a 
little bit of. relaxation ! 

The cynical and the blasé and the 
mature would assert that one circus is 
like another. But this is not so. Each 
circus is a thing apart. There are always 
larger elephants, whiter rhinoceroses, 
more daring tumblers, better jugglers; 
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dingy canvas, swarming with people 
happy like yourseli—wandering, gawk- 
ing, munching, or piled tier upon tier. 
A constant losing of Father, or Mother, 
or Hen. Scent of musty straw, fume of 
wild beast, aroma of sawdust; growl and 
roar and trumpeting ; laughter; the clap- 
ping of myriad hands; snap of whip; 

















A PRINCESS OF THE RING. 





and to have witnessed Barnum an’ Bailey, 
and Forepaugh, and Sells, and Ringling, 
and then to miss Robinsons’ is to have 
labored and spent in vain. 

So let us pass over the circus per- 
formance itself. Any way, the pen of 
Man falters before the enthusiasm of 
Youth. A vasty, bewildering dome of 


racing chariots, loping horses, gaily capar- 
isoned figures—green, blue, red, yellow— 
whirling in somersaults or diving from 
the heavens like falling stars, or hurtling 
through paper hoops; funny clowns, to 
whom life is one perpetual merrymaking ; 
tyrant bosses in glossy shirt-fronts and 
stove-pipe hats, wielding whips relent- 
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lessly; princes and princesses, knights 
and ladies; real Japanese, even little 
boys ! But assuredly, to compre- 





hend everything, one needed the eyes of 
Argus, the ears of Midas, the three heads 
of Cerberus, and the perfect mind of 
Father. 
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Through the darkness of late-at-night 
the wagons roll; the hoofs clatter; the 
chains jangle, as the truly circus steals 
away while you sleep. And the next day 
only those fairy rings are there upon a 
disordered turf to declare what really 
had existed during a short twelve hours. 


THE YUMA GAME. 


By CHARLES F. ALLEN. 


79° TER Wash Pickett and Toll 
Witcher had arranged the 
preliminaries for the game 
at the Yuma Grounds on 
the 1st of July, the local 
sports who lived anywhere 
within a radius of thirty 
miles proceeded to work up a frantic 
interest in the event, by betting on their 
favorite teams. Every barbed wire long- 
distance fence on the prairie fairly buzzed 
with baseball talk and dope for a week, 
and when the Morganville and Stirling 
teams, chaperoned respectively by Pick- 
ett and Witcher, arrived bright and early 
by special trains at the grounds, they 
found that every dry farmer and rancher, 
with his wagons, women, and children, 
had been there an hour or more. 

There were a few sharps from Denver, 
attracted by the certainty of more or less 
easy money, and with them a half-dozen 
vendors of pop and crisplets and gum, 
and a single newsboy with a sprained 
ankle, mingled with the crowd ; there was 
a steady and business-like book-making 
in progress among the spectators, and 
when the hour of action approached 
everything was up on the event that the 
law allows a man to wager. 

The agreement as to rules and regu- 
lations permitted the Captains to supply 
the place of one man on each team who 
might be injured or ill during the game; 
each club had twelve men ready to play, 
but the extra man might be any one the 
Captain might choose. The regular play- 
ers could be called upon at will, but only 


in case of the possible disability referred 
to could any one else come into the game. 
The two nines were made up of husky- 
looking fellows, some of them good for 
a hundred miles in the saddle but not 
Marathon runners. It was evident that 
there would be a great score made, for a 
game in that region with less than twenty 
runs to a side was a disappointment and 
a vain thing. 

At 1 o'clock a rifle shot called the 
teams to their benches, made of sundry 
dry-goods boxes and wagon seats. The 
Morgan team went to the bat, and Hardy 
Winter (everywhere known as Hard 
Winter) selected one of Bill Hender- 
son’s automatic balls, smote it with a 
smite that sent it over the far-away cot- 
tonwood irrigation canal, and walked 
home. The game was on for good. 

When Chris Sorensen, a yellow-haired 
Swede, knocked the ball into Hender- 
son’s mit, there were three men on bases, 
who died amid a symphony of yells and 
hoots and cheers. The score showed that 
three runs had been made, and the Stir- 
ling boys girded their loins to even up. 
When their third man lost his way to 
first, they had five runs to the good, and 
the score was 5 to 3 in favor of their 
team. 

The umpire had never heard of the 
rule limiting the number of fouls allowed, 
and, with this out of the way and with 
the long intervals of searching for the 
ball among the sage-brush, the fifth 
inning was not reached until after half- 
past 2 o’clock. The score was then 8 to 7 
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in favor of the Morgans, and the excite- 
ment was intense. The game proceeded 
with slight increase of the score until 
the end of the seventh inning, when 
Henderson was seen going to the tent 
where his men had stored their effects. 
In a moment it was whispered that he 
was sick, and consternation possessed 
itself of the Stirling champions. Who 
could take his place? Any one who had 
said that Bill Henderson would be sick 
during a game would have had a fight 
on his hands. Now there was no doubt 
about his fallibility. 

Among the crowd trying to get close 
to the benches to be first to see what 
new man would be placed, was the lame 
newsy, on his crutches. As he stared at 
the strangers about him, he started at 
the sight of a familiar face, with an in- 
voluntary exclamation that would hardly 
bear repeating, but caused the man he 
was looking at to turn his eyes towards 
him. As he did so, seeing the whole 
story in the boy’s face, he cautiously put 
his hands to his lips, and, edging towards 
the gamin, slipped him a dollar. That 
The Denver Wonder (originally known 
as Tough Crowley) should be in the 
Stirling bunch, meant sure defeat for 
the other nine. 

As soon as the newsboy, more pre- 
cisely known as Rube, had given the 
matter a hasty consideration, he also 
made haste in getting the startling in- 
formation to the Denver men in search 
of any kind of money. As the Morgans 
went to bat in the eighth, the crowd saw 
the new man making his way to the 
centre of the diamond, and when it was 
known that he was to pitch for the Stir- 
lings in place of Bill Henderson, a loud 
howl arose from the champions of the 
Morgan team. While Mr. Crowley occu- 
pied himself in warming up with the 
ball, Witcher and Wash Pickett argued 
the matter with much appearance of 
heat. When the umpire decided that the 
new pitcher should stay, there was almost 
a riot until he yelled “ Play Ball!” 

The first man at the bat was Jake 
Rader, who lived five miles from the 
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railroad on the prairie and could see 
farther than any man in the county. He 
was known as the quickest batter in the 
nine, and amid the yells of Home run! 
Soak it! and other encouraging and 
stimulating expressions of confidence, he 
made ready for action. 

The score was now 10 to 9 in favor of 
the Morgans. To win the game they 
had only to hold their ground, and Jake 
Rader expected to do his part. The first 
ball came from Crowley’s mit, after many 
wild flourishes and contortions, as if shot 
from a gun. If the ball was swift, so 
was Jake, for he swept the wide waste 
of the diamond with a lightning-like 
flash of his willow, just as the ball seemed 
to get tired — passing nicely over the 
plate like a boy going to school on a 
fine morning. Every one yelled again— 
some in a rage of fear and anger; some 
with unholy joy and visions of plunder— 
but when he struck again, with a de- 
liberation that would have landed on the 
first, the ball was safe in the possession 
of the catcher for the Stirlings. 

Everybody now saw what the new man 
meant as a factor in the result. He could 
pitch any old sort of ball, and never two 
alike, except from choice. All this did 
not help Jake Rader in the estimation of 
the rooters; he had fanned twice, and, 
while the next ball went wide of the 
plate, there suddenly arose from the 
prairie a great paper balloon which had 
been prepared for the wind-up attrac- 
tion, but had escaped from its moorings 
and was sailing directly over the dia- 
mond. “ There you are, Jake,” yelled a 
shrill voice from the crowd; “ there’s 
something you can hit!” And Jake 
swung once more in vain and threw his 
club half-way to the benches. 

The betting now began to favor the 
Stirlings, and when the last half of the 
eighth was finished the score was even— 
one run having been made by that team. 
Before the ninth was called, Rube again 
reconnoitred ; this time he was gone but 
a minute before he came back as fast 
as he could hop. It is not to be 
supposed that the lame newsboy was 
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tied to any side—having nothing to 
bet—or that the Denver sharps had any 
scruples in taking each other’s money. 
Rube said a few words to Jim Chase, 
who had often staked him when he 
. needed coin for papers, and when Billy 
Newell (well known as a member of 
the 16th Street bunco gang) offered to 
bet $300 to $250 on the Stirlings, Chase 
took him up. “If I win that,” he said 
to Rube, “you get fifty” —and the 
boy was ready to blow up from excite- 
ment. 

Wash Pickett was now seen talking 
with the umpire and Witcher; there was 
no dispute to take the time, and the 
Morgans went to the bat, with Cy Farris 
at the plate. It was now known that 
the new pitcher was the great Crowley, 
and no hope was left the Morgan crowd. 
But there was one thing that Crowley 
could not do: he couldn’t furnish brains 
to the umpire, and when two balls and 
two strikes had been called, Farris man- 
aged to get hit in such a manner that he 
was allowed to limp painfully to first 
base, where he rubbed his ribs with a 
grinning face. 

The next man up was Fred Moon, who 
was never known to knock a ball out of 
the diamond, but sometimes he could do 
better. Crowley passed him one of his 
Wild West favorites, which was sup- 
posed to imitate the bucking of a very 
bad bronco or the dips of an aeroplane, 
and, to the delight of the Morgan crowd, 
he bunted it toward the left field and 
started for the bag on which Cy was 
roosting. If ever a lame man forgot his 
troubles instanter, Cy had the record 
after reaching second. Fred was safe 
on first, and nobody out. To say that 
Tough Crowley was mad all the way 
through, would give no idea of the state 
of his mind. It was like playing 500 
with “ farmers ” who pass the bid with 
a fist full of winning cards, with which 
they innocently take all the tricks. © 

The next man on the batting list was 
Hiram Swanson, who seldom had ever 
learned anything about the geography of 
the second base, generally taking the old 
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familiar trail from the plate to the bench. 
It was expected that with him would die 
Cy, the “cripple,” and Moon, who ap- 
peared to have reached first only by an 
accident. But when the next man picked 
up his bat and stepped to the plate, it 
was easy to see that he was not Swanson. 
(Swanson had been suddenly taken very 
ill. Nobody seemed to recognize him, until 
Billy Newell was heard excitedly telling 
one of his bunch that the man looked like 
Soaky Smith, so-called in appreciation of 
the way he had of hitting. Chase was on— 
to the fact that the best man with the 
willow, in Colorado, was ready to try his 
skill against Crowley; and ‘Rube, from 
exalted heights of rapture, thanked his 
luck in seeing The Denver Wonder 
pitching against Soaky Smith. 

The two men knew each other’s tricks. 
The first ball was a fair one, coming like 
the one that Rader first missed. The 
next was identically the same until Smith 
sent it to the left field, where it fell 
outside of the foul line. 

It was now one ball, and a foul which 
did not count under the rules at that 
time. A wide one followed, which might 
have deceived any one but Soaky. It 
was sent forth with that intent—coming 
straight toward the mat until about the 
time he decided that he didn’t care to 
peg it; he knew what to expect, and 
the umpire called “ Two Balls!” 

Then followed the most nerve-racking 
exhibition that the county had ever seen. 
With Cy and Moon on the sacks and a 
star pitcher pitted against a renowned 
slugger, the crowd was excited enough 
to fight or run. Cy’s wife screamed and 
went into hysterics when Smith again 
fouled the ball and Cy was barely able to 
land back on second in safety. Three 
times more did Soaky Smith play the 
same trick, until not only the nerves of 
the spectators but those of the pitcher 
were ready to snap. This was Smith’s 
forte, and he was working it for the 
limit. 

What was to be the end? Every one 
was asking this when Crowley (all knew 
the ringers by this time) delivered an- 
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other one after the most bewildering 
offertory ever witnessed. Another foul 
was looked for—-when Soaky swung his 
bat with startling energy. A smack was 
heard like the crack of a spar in a gale, 
and that particular ball was never seen 
again! Over the heads of everybody, 
swift as a frightened teal—past the line 
of the irrigation canal and into the wide 
expanse of the prairie—it was translated 
in all its glory to unknown parts of the 
wilderness of reddening bunch-grass and 
silvery sage. And Cy and Fred Moon 
walked home ahead of Soaky Smith, in 
due order; after which Cy Farris gave 
the crowd a treat in pantomime, rubbing 
his ribs and limping away from the home 
plate, until with a yell he flung himself 
on the ground and rolled over and over 
in wild and heathen ecstasy. Some of 
the Stirlings harbored the idea of kick- 
ing him, but wiser advice prevented this. 
They went to the plate again with 10 
runs against the 13 of the Morganville 
team, with about the same enthusiasm 
as a jockey shows after the distance flag 
is out. As Rube told it afterward to a 
motley crowd of messenger boys and 
newsies in Denver: “There wasn’t 
nothin’ to it. They was beat for fair, 
and their knees was too limber fer run- 
nin’ bases. Two of ’em fanned and the 
guy that was walked run on a fly that 
was held up by centre field, and couldn’t 
get back to the sack in time.” And 
then he showed the bunch his new pass- 
book. and credit of $50, as a substantial 
evidence that he had been doing things 
himself. 


THE 
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When the train from Yuma was out 
of sight, on the way to Denver, Tough 
Crowley and Soaky Smith were frater- 
nizing in the smoker. “How did you 
happen along?” said Crowley; and 
Smith told him that Pickett had learned 
of the meeting of Witcher and Crowley 
a day or two before the game, and had 
sent for him as soon as the plan for 
admitting a substitute had been proposed 
by Pickett. They knew each other’s 
ways too well to be caught napping. . 
There was nothing on the consciences 
of the two ringers as they smoked the 
best, but they left behind them the big- 
gest bunch of soreheads that ever real- 
ized the hoodoo of number 13. The 
story of the game will never lose its 
interest where listening is practiced under 
the radiant Colorado skies, and there 
never is a boy who crosses the plain 
beyond the old canal who does net half 
expect—though a mile away—to spy the 
missing ball that Soaky Smith knocked 
out of sight on the Yuma grounds. There 
are some that swear that the whole first 
half of the ninth was a fake-and the 
missing ball a myth, or that it was hit 
so hard that it was resolved into impal- 
pable dust. And many a man is led to 
grievous and sacrilegious use of his 
knowledge of the Bible when Cy Farris, 
watching him hurry past, rubs his ribs 
with the old familiar grin upon his face. 

No substitutes are now allowed on the 
Yuma Grounds, but the memory of 
Tough Crowley and the wizard Smith 
still limits the size of every bet that has 
since been made. 
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By W. DUSTIN WHITE. 


I saw a bird the other day, 
With horns upon his head. 

His coat was made of black and gray, 
With just a tinge of red. 


IIl, 


II. 

Where did he get those tiny horns, 
That were not made to hook? 
Does he wear two raspberry thorns, 

To give him such a look? 


Where did he get the reddish hue 
Upon his grayish gown? 

Did that come from raspberry too, 
When juices trickled down? 








LIFE AT A NAVAJO TRADING POST. 


By EARLE R. FORREST. 


(With Photographs Taken by the Author.) 


URING August of 1902 
I was at a trading post 
in New Mexico. It 
was located on the 
south bank of the Rio 
San Juan, about 12 
miles from Ship Rock 
and probably the same 
distance fromthe Four 
Corners*, on the great 
Navajo Indian Reser- 
vation. The place was 
owned by William 
Meadows, an old-time 
Westerner, and it belonged to a type of 
the Indian trading store—a creation of 
the semi-civilization of the white man and 
a relic-of the old frontier that is slowly 
passing away. The surrounding country 
is exceedingly remote and at that time 
white travelers were few and far between. 
In fact, Mr. Meadows told me that | was 
the first who had been at the post since 
he had established it two years before. 
The locality for miles around is a desert, 
but scattered over it are a large number 
of Navajos, who make a living from their 
sheep and a few farms along the San 
Juan River bottom. With saddle and 
pack horse I had wandered across moun- 
tain and desert from a Colorado cow 
camp to this wild region. My objects 
were to see the country, photograph In- 
dians, and incidentally to seek. adventure. 

The buildings of the post were few in 
number and had been constructed in a 
rather primitive manner, giving them a 
picturesque appearance. The store and 
dwelling were under one roof. A trench 
was dug in the form of a parallelogram 
about 60 by 25 ft., and in this cottonwood 

*The point at which Colorado, Utah, New Mexico 


and Arizona meet. It is the only place in the world 
where four States, Territories or countries join in this 











poles were pPaced on end and as close 
together as possible, thus forming a 
stockade. A dirt roof was placed over 
this crude affair and a partition divided 
the house from the store. The ware- 
house, which formed an L on the south 
side, had a more modern appearance, 
being constructed of sheet iron. The 
corral, in which were stalls for the horses, 
was circular in shape and had been con- 
structed in the same manner as the house. 
Whether or not this store is still in exist- 
ence I do not know, for I have not heard 
from any one from that region since I 
left; but since then a Government school 
and sub-agency has been established at 
Ship Rock. 

This post was well stocked with every- 
thing of the white man’s manufacture 
that an Indian could wish for, from dyes 
and groceries to clothing and saddles. 
Supplies were freighted many miles across 
the desert from Fruitland or Farmington, 
New Mexico. Mr. Meadows owned four 
large horses with which to do his haul- 
ing, and for their support he was com- 
pelled to bring hay and grain from the 
white settlements—making horse feed 
very expensive in that region. There 
was not very much money in circulation, 
and the mediums of exchange between 
the trader and the Indians were generally 
blankets, sheep, pelts and silverware— 
all trade being conducted in the following 
manner. An Indian would come into the 
store with a blanket. The proprietor 
would weigh it and offer him, say, ten 
dollars. This was the market price that 
the traders were paying at that time for a 
blanket of the same weight as this one, 
unless the design were unusually good, 
and the Navajo knew this. Nevertheless, 
he would think about the matter for some 
time before accepting. When he finally 
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did so, the storekeeper would hand him 
ten silver dollars, for the aborigines of the 
Southwest know little or nothing about 
paper money. After handling the coins 
and jingling them between his fingers for 
several minutes, the Indian would prob- 
ably purchase a package of coffee and 
pay for it. Then, after a time (during 
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amount that the Indian had received for 
his blanket was not spent at that time, it 
generally drifted back into the trader’s 
till in the course of a few days—very 
often being spent by other Indians, for 
the Navajos are inveterate gamblers. 
This same method is followed by these 
people in all of their trading, no matter 











The Two Boys who Walked from the Carrizo Mountains to Spend Thirty Cents at the Trading Store. 





which he would smoke a cigarette or 
watch the trader wait upon another cus- 
tomer), he would buy a package of tobac- 
co or some other article. Thus he would 


continue, taking about an hour to pur- 
chase five or six articles, paying for each 
one separately as he got it. If the whole 





whether the article sold be a blanket, a 
sheep, or a pelt. 

Speaking of gambling, I well remem- 
ber an Indian who came into the store 
one day from the Carrizo Mountains with 
a very dejected look upon his face. Mr. 
Meadows, surmising that something was 
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wrong, asked him what was the matter. 
The poor fellow was eager for some 
sympathetic ear into which he could pour 
his troubles. He had left home several 
days before with a wagon and harness 
that the Government had given to him, a 
team of horses belonging to his brother, 
and twelve dollars of family money, with 
which to purchase provisions at the trad- 
ing post. About three miles from the 
store he had met a 
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number of other 
Indians who were 
playing cards and 
they had invited 
him to join them. 
With visions of 
quickly acquired 
wealth dazzling 
him, he eagerly ac- 
cepted; but it was 
the same old story 
that has been re- 
peated from time 
immemorial among 
all races. First he 
lost his money; 
then the wagon and 
harness quickly fol- 
lowed; and finally, 
in a desperate effort 
to regain his lost 
possessions, he bet 
his horses. They 
too followed the 
trail of his other 
losses, and he was 
left stranded on the 
desert. He was 
afraid to return 
home, for he said 
that his father and 
brothers would beat 
him; but if the poor fellow had won he 
would have been the hero of the family. 
Mr. Meadows gave him some good ad- 
vice about gambling and kindly supplied 
him with enough provisions to last until 
he should reach the mountains again. 
These people are so crazy to engage in 
games of chance that a man will often 
place himself up as a stake, becoming the 








HOSTEEN-ET-SO (Nicholas).—A Member of 
By-a-lil-le’s Band. 





slave of the winner if he loses. This isa 
recognized law among the Navajos, and 
a poor unfortunate will sometimes remain 
in bondage for a long period unless he be 
ransomed by his relatives. 

Quite frequently when a squaw is mak- 
ing a blanket she will go to a trader and 
describe it to him. He will then open an 
account with her, allowing her to take 
what she wishes from the store, and 
sometimes even ad- 
vancing her money 
—all of which is 
repaid with the 
blanket. The mer- 
chant has no other 
security than the 
Indian’s word, but 
I must say to the 
credit of these peo- 
ple that they always 
pay their debts—a 
custom that civil- 
ized man would do 
well to follow. 

Atthattime every 
trader ran more or 
less of a pawn shop. 
Indians would bring 
their silver trinkets, 
such as belts, bri- 
dles, bracelets, etc.., 
to the store,*upon 
which the proprie- 
tor would loan their 
full value, charging 
about 20 per cent. 
interest. These ar- 
ticles would gener- 
ally lie for months 
without being re- 
deemed, and in the 
end the trader 
would often be compelled to sell them to 
other Indians in order to get his money 
back. While at the store I purchased a 
fine old wedding basket that had seen 
much service and had been pawned there. 
It was the only one of its kind for some 
distance around, and every time that the 
natives wished to use it at one of their 
ceremonies, which occurred very frequent- 
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ly, they would borrow it; and so the 
owner did not see the necessity of re- 
deeming it. Mr. Meadows had become 
tired of this practice and so he sold the 
basket to me. 

The Indians along the river bottom 
grew great numbers of delicious canta- 
loupes, which they would bring to the 
store to trade. Large quantities of them 
were bought by Mr. Meadows, for-which 
he gave one cent each, generally in trade. 
They were placed in a large box near the 
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greatly surprised, as I did not suppose 
that so rare an animal could be found in 
that country ; but Mr. Meadows informed 
me that they had been trapped in the 
Carrizo Mountains—some 15 miles away, 
across the Arizona line. Tanned and 
dyed buckskins, valued at from $7.00 to 
$10 each, were also frequently sold at 
the store. 

One day two boys of about 12 and 14 
years of age came in from the Carrizo 
Mountains. They had 30 cents which 
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door, where all who entered, Indians in- 
cluded, could help themselves; but there 
were always more than we could eat and 
so many were fed to the hogs. An In- 
dian trader must buy almost everything 
that is brought to him. If he refuses, 
his customers will ask: ‘What are you 
running a trading store for, if not to 
trade?” and will go away offended, prob- 
ably to patronize some other post. While 
I was at. this place several beaver pelts 
were brought in by the Indians. I was 


they wished to spend, and so they had 
walked all the way across the hot desert 
sands to trade. That night they slept on 
a platform above the horse stalls and the 
next morning the trader gave them their 
breakfast. However, they wished some 
food to take back with them on their 
long journey, and so they sold me a bow 
and three arrows, which they had refused 
to part with the day before. 

During the time that I. remained at 
this post I met a number of Navajos who 
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lived in the vicinity and made some good 
friends, among whom were Hosteen-et-so 
(Nicholas) and Sandoval, the head chief 
of the Indians in that section. Hosteen- 
et-so had just been released from the 
Arizona penitentiary, where he had served 
a 12 years sentence for killing a pros- 
pector in the Carrizo Mountains. This 
man was afterwards a member of By-a- 
lil-le’s band, which caused trouble in the 
fall of 1907, and the Government was 
forced to send troops 
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taken as nearly like that one as possible. 

Sandoval was one of the best silver- 
smiths in that region, and so I engaged 
him to make me a belt buckle. For the 
design I took a pattern of one that be- 
longed to the famous Chief Black Horse, 
which had been pawned at the trading 
store. This latter leader was the most 
warlike of all the Navajos, but he has 
been at peace now for a number of years. 
However, when the Government at- 
tempted to move 





out after them. A 
battle, in which two 
of the renegades 
were killed and one 
wounded, took place. 
H osteen-et-so was 
captured and _ sen- 
tenced to prison, but 
was afterwards re- 
leased on account of 
his age. 

Chief Sandoval 
was the best Indian 
friend. that I had 
there. I found him 
to be a very pro- 
gressive man and 
friendly toward the 
whites. He had at 
one time been a 
member of a delega- 
tion to Washington 
and he considered 
himself a great trav- 
eler. One of his sons 
attended the Govern- 
ment school and the 
old man was very 
proud of him. When 
I first made his ac- 
quaintance Sandoval requested me to 
take his picture. This was unusual, for 
most of the Indians whom I had met 
‘were very shy about acamera. My new 
friend was a great admirer of Lieut. 
Plummer, who had been the Navajo 
agent at Fort Defiance, Arizona, at one 
time, and had.a small cabinet photograph 
of the lieutenant in full uniform. The old 
chief wished to have a picture of himself 





An Old Navajo who was One of a Large 
Band Captured by Kit Carson. 





these Indians from 
their present reser- 
‘ vation, which is their 
ancestral home, 
Black Horse and his 
band refused to go. 
They defied the 
troops and escaped 
to the Black Moun- 
tains—a wild, deso- 
late country that has 
scarcely ever been 
penetrated by a white 
man—where they re- 
mained for nearly 15 
years, despite all ef- 
fortsto capture them. 
Finally, when the 
tribe was returned to 
this region, Black 
Horse surrendered. 
While at this post I 
made the acquaint- 
ance of two sons of 
this noted chief, who 
were camped just 
across the river from 
the store. 
~andoval invited 
me to visit his camp, 
located 12 miles up the river, and bring 
my camera. So one morning I set out 
for this place. The chief gave me a 
cordial welcome and immediately set 
several cantaloupes before me. His resi- 
dence consisted of a log cabin, with a 
workshop where he made his silverware 
adjoining, and a brush wickiup, open on 
two sides. This was merely for a shelter 
from the fierce rays of the sun, and I 
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noticed that his squaw was working on a 
beautiful blanket, which was about half 
completed, beneath its shade. Immedi- 
ately upon my arrival the chief called his 
son, who attended the Government school 
and who acted as our interpreter during 
my stay and on many subsequent visits. 
We spent the morning in taking photo- 
graphs. First Sandoval himself, posed 
and I secured several good ones. Then 
his daughter and youngest son took their 
turns; after which the chief tried to in- 


At 1 o'clock the chief informed me 
that dinner was ready and called to a 
squaw inside of the hut, whom I had 
noticed preparing the meal. She brought 
a bright colored blanket out and spread 
it upon the ground, which took the place 
of a table. The meal consisted of rich 
black coffee, hard baking-powder bread, 
a young goat, roasted whole, and a thick, 
greasy looking soup—all of which were 
placed before me. The soup was a little 
strong, but had a most appetizing taste. 











A NAVAJO HOGAN. 





duce his wife to pose. This she abso- 
lutely refused to do, saying that it was 
bad medicine and that she was afraid. I 
then asked the youthful interpreter to 
stand before the camera. He consented, 
but just as I was about to make the ex- 
posure an old squaw shouted something 
to him from the interior of the cabin, and 
he burst into tears, threw his arm up be- 
fore his face and ran away; nor would he 
return until I had promised that I would 
not attempt to photograph: him. 


I was hungry, after my 12-mile ride, 
and I surely enjoyed this rather coarse 
Indian fare. 

After dinner Sandoval took me into 
his workshop, which resembled a minia- 
ture blacksmith’s shop. It was fitted up 
with a small anvil, in which were several 
depressions for shaping spoons, buttons 
and bars for rings and spoon handles; a 
forge that burned charcoal (the only fuel 
obtainable there that will make sufficient 


. heat to melt silver) stood in one corner, 
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and there was a tool box in which were 
a great many implements for engraving, 
stamping and shaping spoons and but- 
tons. I had once read that a Navajo 
silversmith will not use bullion or silver 
in any other form than money. I soon 
found that this was a mistake, for my 
friend had a number of small silver pins 
and other trinkets that he had gathered 
up for use in his work. Sandoval took 
a pair of home-made balanced scales, 
placed a quarter on one side for a weight, 
and put enough silver in the other pan 
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With a strip of paper he measured one 
of my little fingers, and, laying this gauge 
upon the silver bar, he cut it the exact 
length for a ring. Then, with a small 
stamp, he cut a row of half circles along 
each edge of the top surface ; after which 
he bent the bar into a circle, welding the 
two ends together. He hammered it on 
the end of the anvil until it was as nearly 
round as it was possible to make it and 
finally polished it with a file and emery 
paper. I prized this ring very much, but 
lost it about a year later on the san Pedro 











A NAVAJO BUCK AND HIS MOTHER.——One of the Old Style Navajo Saddles 
is Seen in this Picture. 





to balance. This he placed in a small 
earthen cup which he buried in the hot 
charcoal on the forge, where he had 
previously kindled a fire. With the aid 
of the bellows he soon had a glowing bed 
of coals, which he scraped away from 
time to time in order to examine the 
silver. Finally it was melted and he 
poured it into one of the bar-shaped de- 
pressions on the anvil, where he allowed 
it to remain until it was hard. He then 
hammered it into shape, dressed the 
edges and made the two sides smooth. 


River in Arizona. These Indians make 
many beautiful articles of silver, such as 
belt buckles, spoons, conchas, bridle 
ornaments, buttons and in fact almost any- 
thing that one could wish. A Navajo’s 
wealth is judged by the amount of silver 
that he wears about his person and has 
on his saddle and bridle. I have fre- 
quently seen belts and bridles valued at 
a hundred dollars and over. While at 
this store 1 made quite a collection of 
this ware which I prize very highly. 

During the time I was at this trading 
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post I made many trips to Sandoval’s 
camp and a warm friendship sprang up 
between us. Many a hot afternoon I 
have spent in the shade of his brush 
hogan, watching his squaw weaving a 
blanket, while the old chief told me of 
his people and I interested him with 
stories of the Colorado cattle range, from 
whence I had come—his son always act- 


the trader he said, ‘‘ Well, there are some 
bad Indians in those mountains and it 
wouldn’t be safe for you to goalone; but 
I guess you'd be all right with Sandoval. 
There is pretty good hunting there and 
then there are Indians over in those hills 
who scarcely ever see a white man, and 
they live pretty much as the Lord made 
them. You'd get to see some of their 




















A NAVAJO POLICEMAN.— The Bridle on this Horse was valued at Fifty Dollars. 





ing as interpreter. This was during the 
melon season and each time I was given 
as many of the delicious San Juan canta- 
loupes as I could eat. Once the chief 


asked me to go on a hunting trip with 


him to the Carrizo Mountains; but the 
date on which I had to leave was rapidly 
drawing near and I was compelled to de- 
cline. When I mentioned the matter to 


ceremonies that few white people ever 
witness, for they only take place in the 
remote parts of the reservation.” I felt 
that I could not afford to take the time 
for the trip, which would have required 
at least two weeks, but many a time since 
then I have regretted not going. 

When the time finally came for my 
departure, the old chief expressed his 
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sorrow at the parting. As we shook 
hands and said ‘‘Adios!"" he made me 
promise that if ever I wandered near his 
country again that I would pay him a 
visit—a promise that I hope some day 
to keep. 

_ The Navajos have probably been less 
affected by civilization and live more after 
the manner of the old-time Indians than 
any other tribe in North America (with 
the possible exception of the Hopis of 
Arizona). They are not confined to vil- 
lages or any other one place of abode, 
but wander about at will over their great 
reservation, which is larger than many an 
Eastern State, driving their flocks from 
pasture to pasture. The Navajo country 
is practically a desert. I do not believe 
that a similar area containing any more 
worthless land could be found anywhere 
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else in the world, and yet the Govern- 
ment expects nearly twenty-five thousand 
people to gain a living from this arid 
region, where one may at times: travel 
for 50 miles without finding a drop of 
water. This, my first acquaintance with 
these children of the desert, has not been 
my last. The next year I went to Ari- 
zona, and many a time since then I have 
camped in their country, slept in their 
hogans, and ate at their firesides. Not- 
withstanding that this is a land of hot 
sands and bleak, barren mountains, of 
vast distances and burning thirsts, it is 
one of enchantment and mystery. And 
when once you have experienced its 
charm and it has cast its spell upon you, 
there is but one cure. Some day in the 
near future I hope to return and once 
more wander over its unknown trails. 


CH “SO 


THE SHERIFF. 


By LIVINGSTON WRIGHT. 


I. 


His hat is soft but his eye is hard. 
And his handy gun!— 
His dandy gun! 

His aim is death to the thousandth yard, 
With that handy gun!—- 
That dandy gun! 


II. 


His stride is slow but his hand’s a flash 
With that handy gun!— 
That dandy gun! 

That tiger move means a bullet’s crash 
From his handy gun!— 
His dandy gun! 


IIl. 


He’s up on trails but down on crooks, 
With his handy gun!— 
His dandy gun! 

He reads the law from calf-bound books 
With his handy gun! 

His dandy gun! 


IV. 

The plain he roams but he’s tots at home. 
And his handy gun!— 
His dandy gun! 

His wife and they know of weeks alone. 
For that handy gun! 
That dandy gun! 


Vv. 


They'll front him, one day, with slug 
from back. 
For that handy gun!— 
That dandy gun! 
His fate’s: “‘On duty and in his track,” 
With his handy gun! 
His dandy gun! 


Vi. 


The crows will pick at his corpse so white. 
But his handy gun!— 
His dandy gun! 
His wife will weep by the lone shack light. 
But that handy gun!— 
That dandy gun! 














BACK TO THE OLD TRAILS. 


Being a Continuation of “Fifty Years of Woods Life.” 


By TREDWAY H. ELLIOTT.* 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—The End of the Hunt. 


FOUND Robertson 
lying huddled at the 
root of a tree with 
the deer across his 
head and shoulders. 
It was in-compara- 
tively open ground, 
though to the right, 
from which direc- 
- tion the shot had 
come, there were 
scattering low 
bushes, which might have confused the 
sight of anyone at a distance. There 
was blood on the boy’s back, but this 
might easily be from the freshly drawn 
deer. Or it might be from a wound that 
had been instantly fatal. There was a 
horrible doubt, perhaps harder to endure 
than actual knowledge that the worst 
had befallen. 

I rolled the buck’s carcass aside. Blood 
on the boy’s shoulders, on his tanless, 
muscular neck, and in his hair. Smears 
and blotches, but nowhere a suspicion 
of flow. There was a very little blood 
revealed on the ground, as I drew him 
to a smooth bit of grass and straightened 
his body and ‘limbs. The pulse at the 
wrist was beating. I breathed easier. 
Excitement of this sort is not good for 
aman of my years. My heart was ajump 
—a nervous tremor made my fingers un- 
certain as they fumbled at the buttons 
of Robertson’s coati and shirt. As I 
pulled the coat off, a tiny round hole en- 
circled with red showed at the shoulder 
seam. Yes, thank God! there were two 
holes, at back and front! The bullet had 
passed through, and could have done but 





little damage, for there was barely the 
breadth of the sleeve between its marks 
of entry and exit. In my anxiety to 
learn the truth I caught at the shirtsleeve 
and ripped it out with a single tug, then 
put both hands to the side seam and it 
parted down to the belt. 

It was a bad looking wound; yet I 
shouted with delight as it was bared. The 
bullet had passed through the muscles of 
the armpit. It seemed certain that not 
a bone had been touched. Only a tiny 
blue spot marked where the lead had 
entered, but in front the opening was 
quite large and was now bleeding more 
than I liked to see. Here was use for 
my pocket medicine case, and in a few 
minutes I had in place a compress pad 
of absorbent cotton held in place with 
linen bandages. 

The boy was still unconscious, which 
appeared strange to me unless he had 
swooned from fright, and for Dennis 
Robertson this seemed improbable. As I 
bathed his face with water from a puddle 
near at hand, a contused place was dis- 
covered on the forehead near the tem- 
ple, and there were bits of bark sticking 
in the torn skin. Burdened with his 
heavy game, at the bullet’s sting the boy 
had staggered and fallen—striking his 
head against the tree with stunning force. 

“Lie quiet! ” I commanded, as Dennis 
opened his eyes. “ There’s nothing to 
worry about—except that you will have 
to stay at camp for a few days.” 

“T’ve been shot,” he said quietly. “I 
heard the report, and caught the bullet 
somewhere in the back.” 

Said I: “In one respect it is a re- 


* This singularly interesting biography, from the pen of a seasoned trapper and hunter, began in 


the November, 1910, issue of Sports AFIELD. 
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inarkable wound. You were shot square- 
ly through your first deer. The fellow 
who pulled trigger can’t be blamed so 
inuch, after all. You had stopped and 
shifted your load with the head over 
your shoulder. He saw horns and hair 
above the bushes, and few hunters would 
ask more. If you ever try carrying a 
deer that way again, tie an American 
flag to one antler and cover the carcass 
with a red blanket. It’s safer that way.” 

“ And he had to punch two more holes 
in my deerskin,’ complained Dennis 
whimsically. “I don’t mind so much 
the ones he gave me—for they will grow 
up in a week or two. Would you mind 
filling my pipe? It’s in my coat pocket, 
with the tobacco. Say! getting shot 
isn’t so bad, after all. If it wasn’t for 
this headache, I’d be feeling quite cheer- 
ful.” 

The Colonel presently joined us, com- 
ing in response to my signal shots. Be- 
tween us we carried and dragged the 
deer to the lake’s shore, though the last 
half-mile of the way was pretty difficult, 
being brushy and wet. Dennis kept up 
bravely, and most of the time carried the 
three rifles, tied together, under his well 
arm. Maybe it wasn’t the best possible 
thing for him, though I have noted that 
it is never wise to permit one to give up 
too easily when in trouble, whether phy- 
sical or mental. He had plenty of time 
for rest while the Colonel went back 
after the boat, and he managed to store 
away a full share of the luncheon we had 
brought with us. 

Quite naturally this mishap put an end 
to Robertson’s hunting. The Colonel’s 
military experience had taught him the 
proper treatment of gunshot wounds, 
and I doubt.whether the boy would have 
fared better, or the injury have healed 
more speedily, if treated by a regular 
hospital surgeon. It was the left arm, 
so that after all he was not seriously 
handicapped in the camp cooking; while, 
as he remarked, “at meal time you'd 
never know it.” And he managed, some 
way, to catch a lot of fish with the Col- 
onel’s light tackle. His evident pleasure 
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in everything, whether sport or work, 
was the principal consideration which in- 
duced us to overstay by a week the time 
originally intended. A guide who came 
to our camp—sent, as I believe, by the 
man whose reckless shooting had caused 
our trouble, though he claimed to be 
prospecting for trapping grounds—was 
hired to bring us additional provisions, 
and Dennis grasped this chance to write 
his mother that his return would be de- 
layed. 

That last week was the most enjoyable 
of all. Dennis was now able to use my 
lighter rifle, and I found for him a deer 
crossing within a mile of camp, where 
he lay in wait morning and evening, 
until, on the third day, his deer came 
along and waited patiently to be slaugh- 
tered. We had a proud and happy boy 
in camp that night. 

“I’m going to close the deal with that 
hardware man and come up here to 
live!” he announced with positiveness. 
“It may mean less money to me in the 
long run, but any one year will give me 
more fun than I’d have all my life in 
Chicago. I shall buy a rod like the Col- 
onel’s, a mate for Mr. Elliott’s rifle, 
and 3 

“And a full dozen of bright red 
sweaters with cow bells on the elbows,” 
said I. “Do you know, one can admire 
the prudence of those fellows we saw in 
the depot at Chicago, though I wouldn’t 
trust much to their forethought in other 
ways. In our first week up here two 
very natural accidents befel, purely be- 
cause of our lack of brilliant garments. 
No one would have merited blame if 
they had proven fatalities. But, after 
this trip, it is me for the hunting grounds 
of the South! Every country has its 
distinctive customs, and there it is the 
proper thing to look twice before you 
shoot.” 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
Wolves and .22 Cartridges. 
Fortunate is he who, as age presses 
heavily upon him, can turn from work 
and worry to the sports he best loves. 

















Thrice happy if his ability and taste for 
their enjoyment remains unimpaired. I 
think there is no sadder sight in life than 
the men who have outlined the possibil- 
ity of pleasure, deprived of sight, or the 
use of their limbs, and doomed for an 
indefinite term to the inactivity that must 
be worse than death. To readers whose 
age approximates my own, I would ask: 
“Ts it absolutely necessary that you 
should pull against the collar until you 
fall dead in harness? Ask yourselves if 
you have not well earned life’s evening 
of freedom and rest. Sooner or later 
the load must be shifted to. younger 
shoulders. Why not now? You have 
too long accepted as undeniable the needs 
of others. Are they really dependent 
upon you? or are they merely content 
you should deem them so? Work—hard 
and incessant toil—grows to be a habit 
as our years increase. It’s so awfully, 
awfully easy to over-rate.our individual 
responsibilities.” 

The Colonel and I agreed in this one 
thing: That the last glow of life’s sun- 
set was worth making the most of. From 
deer shooting in the North, we turned 
to Southern quail grounds. The worn 
plantation fields of Central Tennessee 
are still productive of America’s choicest 
game birds. Tennessee hospitality is 
proverbial. Not a cent were we per- 
mitted to spend, save for license fees and 
ammunition. We lived on the fat of the 
land, and the kennel and stable were at 
our disposal. Some mornings a half- 
dozen coveys were started, but we made 
it a fixed rule to take no shots on the 
first flush. Sport and practice were 
what we wanted, rather than big bags, 
and one finds these on the singles. 

Later we had some mallard shooting 
in the Reelfoot Lake Country, as I had 
promised myself when there in the 
spring. Still later—after the first snow 
—we dropped farther south into the 
Mississippi canebrakes, stopping with an 
acquaintance of mine at a levee-building 
camp, where there were plenty of hun- 
gry mouths to supply with game. The 
weather was against us from the first— 
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frequent rains keeping the country thor- 
oughly soaked. There was no head rise 
in the big river to bother, but the slug- 
gish streams which came to it from the 
distant uplands were continually swollen, 
so that without a boat there was no 
crossing them. Yet there was too little 
water to make boatway around the log 
drifts which lay in nearly every bend. 
In consequence, our hunting range was 
more restricted than we would have 
liked, though an unusual abundance of 
game was very much in our favor. 

A flock of twenty or more wild tur- 
keys had been roosting near the camp, 
unmolested by the workmen. We lo- 
cated the roost the day after our arrival, 
and that night watched the big birds as 
they flew to the trees. We might have 
killed some of them, though it was 
rather late in the evening for rifle shoot- 
ing; but the Colonel suggested that it 
would be better to leave them undis- 
turbed in their night quarters. A bit of 
watching would discover their feeding 
grounds where—if they would not come 
to calling—we could at least count on an 
occasional shot at turkeys, while watch- 
ing the deer runways. Next morning 
we were early at the roost—in time to 
see the birds fly down and note their 
direction of travel. “ Let’s go back and 
get the little guns,’ proposed the Col- 
onel, who had recently followed my ex- 
ample and procured a_ .22-calibre re- 
peater. 

“What if we run onto a deer?” I 
asked. 

“ Kill him, if he’s in range. 
there’s another day coming.” 

And that’s how we came to find our- 
selves, in the midst of the best big game 
range of the South, dependent upon five 
grains of powder and forty of lead to 
perform such work as might chance to 
offer itself. The smokeless .22 Long 
Rifle cartridge, with solid or hollow bul- 
lets, is a killer for small quadrupeds and 
birds. It would serve better than noth- 
ing as protection against human enemies 
at short range. Once, a good many 
years ago, with even less powerful 
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ammunition I managed to kill a panther. 
It was really a case of kill or be killed. 
But, effective as these little weapons 
have always proven, I would not willing- 
ly select a .22 rifle for bigger game than 
wild turkeys. It is well enough to talk 
of their penetration in soft pine boards. 
Wooden targets seldom throw up their 
tails and make quick time for cover when 
the first shot misses the bullseye, and I 
have yet to see one charge through the 
switch cane after a fleeing marksman. 
But there is danger of getting ahead of 
my story. 

Owing to the thick-set and vine-tan- 
gled brake, it was impossible to follow 
directly after the turkeys. The only 
feasible plan was to head them off, and 
where the woods were reasonably open. 
We were successful in this attempt—the 
flock feeding up to us without suspicion. 
We selected the two biggest gobblers and 
brought them down, without seriously 
frightening the others, though the Col- 
onel’s bird required a second bullet. I 
broke the neck of mine at exactly thirty- 
seven paces. They were nearly the same 
in size, weighing, I should judge, around 
20 pounds each. The rest of the flock 
dodged into the cane, but did not fly, 
and we knew that a repetition of our 
former strategy would secure us other 
shots. This time, when placed to our 
fancy, we tried calling. The flock had 
been scattered and would naturally try 
to get together again. Two or three 
hens answered and came within easy 
range, but we let them go. The gob- 
blers kept themselves safely out of sight. 

I had found for the Colonel a perfect- 
ly natural blind—for a turkey hunter— 
consisting of a clump of three trees, sup- 
plying a background of nearly the same 
shade of gray as his hunting suit. In 
turkey shooting, one has to deal with the 
sharpest eyes in the woods. If he gets 
behind a tree or log, the turkey will cer- 
tainly see him as he peeps from conceal- 
ment. If backed against a tree his move- 
ments are less noticeable—but it is not 
advisable to make many of them. The 
Colonel’s position was some twenty 
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yards out in the open from the apex of a 
point of switch cane; I was about as 
much farther out from the cane, yelping 
as persuasively as my recent lack of prac- 
tice permitted. Between us there was a 
shallow sag in the ground—a channel 
for the current when the overflow was 
out—edged with a thin line of button 
willows. Following along this, sneaking 
stealthily and evidently in hopes of sur- 
prising and catching the hen turkey that 
was doing so much calling, came a brace 
of wolves— “timber grays,” though 
neither of them were gray. It is a pecu- 
liarity of the Southern timber wolves 
that their descriptive name hardly seems 
to be well applied. Some few of them 
are a true gray, but oftener they are very 
yellowish of coat or shading into black, 
and some of them are as brindled as a 
bulldog. The larger of these two was 
brindle; the female (following at his 
heels), a dirty yellow. 

I knew that the Colonel was so placed 
that he had not seen them. Their ap- 
proach was without the slightest sound 
to attract his attention. With my big 
rifle I could have killed both as speedily 
as the trigger might be twice pressed. 
Whether we could secure either with the 
little .22-calibre repeaters was a matter 
of great doubt. When directly between 
us they halted with their muzzles in the 
air, evidently scenting danger. This 
gave me a chance which could not be 
wasted. I fired at the big fellow, holding 
at the butt of the ear, and he dropped as 
though struck with a sledge hammer. 
The bitch wolf sprang into the air, like 
a dog that suddenly finds a snake in his 
path, and as she came down, a snap shot 
caught her in the ribs. Then she saw 
me, turned to run, and came face to face 
with the Colonel, who planted his first 
bullet in her breast but a bit too low— 
the range being downward. For the 
moment I could not fire again safely, but 
ran closer and a little to one side. And 
then, for the first time in Southern 
woods, I saw a cornered wolf attack a 
human being. .She sprang at the Col- 
onel wide-mouthed. He turned her rush 
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with a blow from his rifle barrel, and 
then joined me in a fusillade of shots 
which brought the fight to a close. When 
we skinned her, the marks of nine bullets 
were found. Neither of us claimed to 
have counted the misses. 

“All statements to the contrary not- 
withstanding,” commented the Colonel, 
“a 22 rifle is not the thing for big, dan- 
gerous game. I have shot lions and 
rhinoceroses in Africa and tigers in 
India, but never before felt the helpless- 
ness and fear that came over me just 
now, when that wolf jumped at my 
throat. It was like meeting with a darn- 
ing needle the rush of a blood-crazed 
Zulu. For choice, give me an English 
Express rifle and the rush of a bull ele- 
phant! ” 

“It’s purely a matter of choice,” said 
I. “ Wolves and .22’s are quite good 
enough for me. A wolf will keep its dis- 
tance if let alone, but we rather crowded 
trouble on this old girl.” 

Thereafter, however, we carried our 
big rifles, and we found quite a satisfy- 
ing amount of work for them to do. I 
do not mean by this that deer were killed 
every day. Wholesale butchery did not 
appeal to us, nor the accepting of doubt- 
ful shots which would likely mean a 
wounded and lost deer. Moreover, after 
an inspection of the range had shown 
evidence that there were many large, and 
some very large, bucks in the woods, we 
disdained to bother with the smaller 
ones. It was the sort of hunting that I 
like, with sport the only consideration 
and a chance to discriminate in the mat- 
ter of game. We were never out with- 
out seeing deer, and there was in particu- 
lar one fine old doe which frequented a 
persimmon flat near camp and was en- 
countered so often that she practically 
lost all fear of us. 

With a pack of trained dogs it would 
have been easy enough to have killed a 
bear. There were plenty of tracks, but 
stillhunting this sort of game in a cane- 
brake country is difficult, with success 
hinging largely on chance. The Colonel 
preferred a bit of practical instruction in 
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trapping—of which he knew nothing; so 
I borrowed a few No. 2 Newhouse traps 
and showed him how they were to be set 
for mink and coons. The animals caught 
were given to a little nigger who washed 
dishes and peeled potatoes, in return for 
his board and permission to sleep behind 
the: kitchen stove, and at our departure 
he had a dozen or more furs fairly well 
stretched, which should have brought 
him at least an equal number of big 
round dollars. 

The Colonel parted company with me 
upon our return to Memphis. The old 
war fever was stirring in his veins and 
he proposed journeying through Mexico 
and the Central American Republics, 
questing scent of some impending revo- 
lution. “It’s a thousand times better 
sport than hunting, Elliott,” he said; 
“and if a fellow keeps his eyes open, he 
can always find something of the sort 
doing. Better come go along and acquire 
a new variety of thrill. I can promise 
you at least a Colonel’s commission as a 
starter, and that head of yours should 
show you a way to grab the Secretary of 
War’s portfolio when the scrap is ended.” 





CHAPTER XXx. 
Closing Remarks. 


I have reached the end of my _ task, 
and must confess that I am sorry. Writ- 
ing is easier for me now than when the 
Editor of this magazine first started me 
to wearying its readers with my ramb- 
ling and uninteresting description of past 
hunts. If no one else has benefited, at 
least I am the gainer to the extent of ac- 
quired proficiency with the typewriter— 
and I have kept the editorial blue pencil 
busy and perchance beguiled some over- 
worked type-setter to doze over his case. 
If my story has been found readable, I 
am content. The writer of fiction has a 
better chance than mine to please his 
readers, and I have sometimes envied 
him his privilege. 

Hunters really worthy of the name are 
becoming scarce in our country, except 
in a few isolated regions. The game is 
going, and on the whole I am glad that 

















I am past the age when men care to 
spend their days ‘and nights in the woods. 
But I wish I could have been born twen- 
ty years earlier, when from the Missis- 
sippi to the Pacific there stretched a prac- 
tically unbroken wilderness. I wish I 
might have crossed the Plains in the old 
buffalo days, and ranged througlf the 
Rocky Mountains before the time of the 
gold seeker. But I have killed my share 
of game—more, perhaps, than can fall to 
the lot of hunters of the present genera- 
tion. Yet I can truthfully say that I 
have never slaughtered without some 
object in view beyond the mere love of 
slaying. Had I turned to market hunt- 
ing twenty years ago, or to trapping as 
a regular business, the few dollars I have 
in bank might now be reckoned by thou- 
sands. A creature of the forest, it has 
suited me to prey upon my four-footed 
or feathered neighbors, killing that I 
might continue to live where life to me 
was pleasant. And when I recognized 
the necessity of winning provision for 
my coming old age, I chose a pursuit 
which would still permit spending the 
greater part of the time in the woods. 
Now, in my comparative helplessness, I 
am perfecting plans for removal from this 
comfortable cottage of mine to a cabin 
boat on White River, in which I can float 
or lie at the shore as the fancy strikes 
me. It has been my good fortune— 
through the kindness of Sports AFIELD’S 
Editor—to engage the services of a 
young physician, who wishes to enjoy 
six or eight months of woods life before 
settling down to regular practice. His 
position is hardly a sinecure, but we will 
have two nigger boys aboard to manage 
the roughest of the work—and I shall 
try to give Doc a good time. There are 
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many hundreds of miles of waterway be- 
fore us—for the boat is staunch enough 
to take us to the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi. 

But Doc has confided to me that my 
own part in the hunting—if we remain 
afloat until the hunting season—will like- 
ly be an inactive one. In other words, 
the remainder of my days will be spent 
on crutches. It is not a pleasant fate to 
consider. But it might be far worse. 
Give me a broad-bottomed bateau with a 
handy nigger boy at the paddle, a twelve- 
foot cane pole, a good woven silk line, a 
Cincinnati bass hook and plenty of live 
minnows, and I will still show you a 
fairly spirited representation of an old 
man enjoying himself. 

I would like to say, in parting, that I 
have fully appreciated the hundreds of 
friendly letters showered upon me by the 
readers of my story. The other day I 
received an invitation to spend the sum- 
mer as guest of a great-hearted Scotch- 
man, whose home is at one of the old 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s posts in the 
Far Northwest. I have filed it away with 
a letter of similar character which came 
last winter from South Africa—its 
writer one of “ Oom Paul’s” captains in 
the wonderful war that the Boers waged 
against the vast power of Great Britain. 
They are but two of many cordial invita- 
tions from men who believe that they 
can offer me better hunting than I have 
ever known, and I mention them here 
partly to assure the writers that their 
kindness is deeply felt; partly, too, to 
show that readers of Sports AFIELD 
may be found in every land and clime.. 
And to one and all of them I offer my 
hand and say, Good-bye and God bless 
you! 








MOSTLY CONCERNING KENTUCK. 


By 8. D. BARNES. 


66 UBSEQUENTLY to _ tomorrer 
mornin’ atter breakfast, and tem- 
porarily for the time bein’, it’s 

me for the everlastin’ hills and the quiet- 
ude thereof,” announced Kentuck, as he 
settled the bed covering for the night 
by the simple process of kicking it over 
the foot of his bunk to the floor. “It 
is some unusual for an April night to be 
so exuberant with its heat thisaway— 
even the fleas are perspiratin’ so that 
they won’t chaw through a half-inch of 
sand to get at a nice full-blooded South- 
ern gentleman—and I heard the ther- 
mometer blow the lid off more’n an hour 
ago. I’m merely sleepin’ inside out of 
pure cussedness, so there’ll be more sat- 
isfaction in the change when we spread 
our blankets on the cool rocks and look 
up through pine branches into the frosty 
skies.” 

There is lots of poetry in Kentuck’s 
composition—not the cheap sort which 
expresses itself in limping rhymes, but 
a spontaneity of thought and expression 
that neither shies at the immensity of a 
subject nor fails to clothe it with appro- 
priate terms. And his manner of speech 
always carries conviction. I could feel 
beneath my perspiring back the wintry 
chill of sun-repelling granite; the utter 
blackness of our shack was sibilant with 
sighing branches and musical with the 
‘murmur of distant waters. 

“Not countin’ Sundays,” said I, “we’ve 
shoveled and picked every day since our 
- Christmas trip to the Palo Verde. Is 
that right?” 

“From the golden morn until tol’able 
late in the gloaming,” assented Kentuck. 
“We-all have been right smart labori- 
ous, S. D., and there’s plenty of wealth 
in our moleskins to buy a week or two 
of recreation, What I’m wanting most 
at this particular juncture is a chance 





to set in the mud on a creek bank and 
pull sun-perch and channel cats from un- 
der a big drift. Brother Bill always got 
him a chunk to set on, so he could have 
somethin’ to cuss when he projected too 
fur back and deteeriorated his Sunday 
britches—but that ain’t playin’ the game 
honest. Gimme bare feet and mud of 
the right consistitood, about right to feed 
offhand into a gallon jug.” 

In the thoughtful silence of the next 
few minutes I remembered the stool by 
my bunk, with its regular grouping of 
pipe, pouch and matches. The flare of 
light showed Kentuck sitting in the atti- 
tude of one expecting a big bite—the 
sort that pulls little boys into the creek. 
His heels were dug into the blankets 
and the arch of his short back was sug- 
gestive of a tense grip upon an imagi- 
nary fishing rod. “ Bobber’s jest gone 
down the first time, and I’m waitin’ for 
him to swaller the minnow,” he ex- 
plained. : 

But we didn’t get away from Wolf 
Gulch until the middle of the day. The 
upbound stage had broken a wheel three 
miles down the road—snapped every 
spoke at the felloe, and it is quite a long 
job for the driver and one passenger to 
sling the off hind axle on a pole run- 
ner. If the stage had been on time our 
departure might have been further de- 
layed, because of unexpected complica- 
tions in the Chinese question. Our week’s 
laundry of three pieces each—we washed 
our own socks—was in the hands of 
Duck Ying, and in explaining why we 
should want clean clothes on Friday 
morning, instead of Saturday afternoon, 
Kentuck was simple enough to blurt out 
the awful truth. “Go flishing?” shout- 
ed the slant-eyed heathen, his yellow claw 
on Kentuck’s sleeve. “Duck Ying 
plentee good flishmans in China—plentee 

















good in New Jersey—dam good in San 
Flancisco! Where by? Allee same, 
me go.” 

“ Allee same no Chink trains in this 
gang,” objected Kentuck. “ There’s noth- 
ing in the Chinee treaty about fishin’ 
rights in American waters. Where’s our 
shirts, Duck?” 

“No leady! Washee allee night— 
plenty sleepy, same as dlunk miner. 
Come aglin tomollow.” 

“Where’s our shirts?” snarled Ken- 
tuck peevishly. His hand was in his hip 
pocket and I suppose Duck Ying fan- 
cied it was on a gun. 

“ He no i’oned,” whined the Celestial. 
Kentuck answered only, “He will be 
ironed, and in ten seconds by the clock, 
with the celerity that’s typical of your 
truly picturesque and somewhat lemon- 
colored race. I’m right here to see the 
job well done.” But even a frightened 
Chink requires more time than that to 
put a Sunday shine on the fronts of two 
percale shirts, and it’s a fair guess that 
we had Pekin besieged for the better 
part of an hour. 

Now when an inhabitant of Wolf 
Gulch gets to hankering for fresh fish, 
it means traveling 40 miles by stage and 
another hundred on the railroad. If his 
luck holds, and if he don’t experience a 
change of heart when he hits the first 
town, it is possible to make the round 
trip in three days, with a spare hour or 
two for wetting your hook. Those who 
are so circumstanced that they can’t spare 
the time usually ‘compromise on a canned 
salmon or sardine basis, especially since 
we have opened a wagon road across the 
range and are no longer wholly depend- 
ent upon pack mules. This way of go- 
ing fishing has the added advantage that 
it costs less and does not submit one 
to the accidents of travel or the annoy- 
ance of studying train time-tables. But 
Kentuck refused to consider tinned pisca- 
torial food. ‘“ We'll shortly be whoopin’ 
along on our devious way,” he remarked, 
“to sock a hook into fish that was never 
caught none before. We are goin’ to 
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on above the waterline, in order to feel 
anew the boyish pleasure of layin’ in the 
sunshine while our clothes dry. April 
showers are made short, thataway, for 
the benefit of boys that don’t like goin’ 


home wet. We'll carry nothin’ but a ' 
blanket apiece, and———” 
“No guns? Maybe the fish won’t 


bite—and we’ve got to eat.” ; 

Kentuck drew near and whispered 
hoarsely: “Latest model, full octagon, 
ten-shootin’, .22 repeaters—them is sure 
the mustard for gentle anglers like you 
and me, S. D. Good for all manner of 
birds, beasts and quadrupeds, from the 
biggest hummingbird to the smallest 
bear. Jest you wait till I begin blowing 
myself for them little greasy ca’tridges! ” 
I happen to be a believer in rifles of the 
smallest caliber; Kentuck isn’t. Which 
may throw a side light upon the words 
I have just quoted. 

A kindly fortune smiled upon us as 
we journeyed, and, for a wonder, Ken- 
tuck fought shy of saloons and gambling 
houses, though we staid over in town all 
night. He explained that it wouldn’t do 
to go broke until through with our fish- 
ing. But we were lavish in our pur- 
chases of equipment, buying two 12-foot 
cane poles, a lot of cotton line in little 
hanks all joined together, a hundred 
hooks, and a variety of floats and sinkers, 
to say nothing of the two rifles and a 
thousand cartridges. The fish poles were 
of the jointed variety—otherwise we 
must have shipped them in the baggage 
car—and rolled neatly into our blankets 
with the rest of the stuff. Provisions, 
frying-pan and tinware were procured at 
the point where we left the railroad, and 
here we also leased a pack mule for an 
indefinite period, depositing in safe hands 
his market value, so that the owner would 
be secure against loss in case we failed 
to return. The mule was big and able- 
bodied and of such kindly disposition 
that I think he would have cheerfully 
carried both of us on top of the pack. 
But it wasn’t necessary—for 20 miles, 
mostly downhill, isn’t so much of a walk, 
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considering there were two fullgrown 
men to share it between them. 

Kentuck had suddenly developed a case 
of the blues. His first discouragement 
was the discovery that April ended the 
previous night and May was always his 
unlucky month for fishing. Then we 
were already so far down the eastern 
slope that the timber was playing out and 
there was likely to be a shortage of cool 
rocks for bedding purposes. Reminded 
that he had yearned for nice slick mud, 
which if incompatible with rock-bot- 
tomed streams, he complained that the 
best of Western mud was so sandy that 
it wouldn’t slip between your toes. When 
we came to our special creek, it didn’t 
suit him a little bit. There wasn’t 
enough water, and it was too muddy, 
and for forty miles around there wasn’t 
a spot where two decent men like our- 
selves could be content to camp long 
enough to eat a soda cracker. The far- 
ther we went, the more he grumbled. At 
last I swung the mule under a clump of 
scrubby trees, loosened the cinch, and had 
the pack on the ground before Kentuck 
knew what was coming. Just the width 
of the trail separated us from the break 
of the bluff bank above the creek, and 
there was a trickling spring that prom- 
ised abundance of water if we would 
paw out a pool for it. “Good enough,” 
grunted Kentuck. “I'll hustle a fire, 
while you exhume that fry-pan and carve 
some slices of sow bosom. Plenty of 
wood and water, and back yonder there’s 
a rock shelf that we can duck under ii 
a whole lot of vernal showers come 
prancin’ along thataway.” 

We inspected the recess and found it 
could be made to serve our purpose by 
rolling out a few loose stones, and de- 
cided to build our fire in front of it in- 
stead of nearer the trail. The first bun- 
dle I unwrapped held the rifles and am- 
munition. Just then Kentuck, who was 
rustling wood, flushed a brace of grouse 
—one of which settled in a little tree 50 
yards away and I foddered a load into 
one of our cannons and rolled it out 
with a lucky shot. Kentuck retrieved it, 
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scrutinized the shattered head (I had 
aimed at the body) and said never a 
word. But after the fire was started 
ae sneaked away and presently I heard 
the steady Pop! pop! pop! of .22 
cartridges around the point of the hill. 
As his departure was unannounced, I 
couldn’t well take coghizance of it, and 
so it chanced that my own part of the 
meal had been safely stowed to the best 
possible advantage when Kentuck re- 
turned, bearing a lot of cardboard pieces 
that looked like they had been monkey- 
ing with a belt punch. 

* That darn gun shoots to the right 
and high,” he growled over his coffee. 

“ About three inches in ten yards?” I 
queried innocently. 

He choked at that and made sundry 
remarks which it would be idle to re- 
peat. “ Your ideas of comparative accu- 
racy are right smartly on the bum,” he 
presently explained, “and it ain’t so 
much from plain mule ignorance as a 
body might think. I’m a whole lot dis- 
gusted with you, S.D.! When I delivers 
myself of the sad fact that a gun sticks 
the lead high and to the right, I mean 
that if a nit were sitting on the tip of 
a hosshair, I would have to hold the 
breadth of a gnat’s bristle under his tail. 
My son, I aim to swat all species, brands 
and trademarks of animal life with that 
same distributor of fatal illness. Git after 
the trout when the idea hits you. Any- 
body kin catch fish, but it’s me for the 
grizzlies and mountain lions.” 

Now the remainder of this narrative 
will have to be written largely from hear- 
say, because for the next week or so I 
saw mighty little of Kentuck when the 
sun was shining. There was quite a lot 
of wild country in that particular corner 
of the State, yet it wasn’t to say overrun 
with game, big or little; but Kentuck 
was out for the .22 caliber record—and 
in the end he came pretty near capturing 
it, as well as that of champion cross- 
country walker. I had not entered for 
either. I have seen better fishing than 
our stream furnished, but it served as 
amusement when I tired of loafing 
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around camp. Kentuck would usually 
come in around sunset with a lot of 
grouse and a rabbit or two and a rather 
wearying line of talk about the effect of 
wind on small bullets or the difficulty of 
correctly aiming a rifle with the sun in 
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was fighting a lively trout on the riffle 
below camp, when Kentuck slid feet-first 
down the bluff and watched in silence 
until the finish. Silence in Kentuck be- 
tokens uncommonly serious thought, but 
at the moment I was too busy to wonder 
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“As we neared a clump of trees, I loosened the cinch, and had the pack on the ground 
before Kentuck knew what was coming.” 


Drawn by WALTER 8. ROGERS. 





one’s eyes. By keeping tab on the am- 
munition I ascertained that he was get- 
ting rid of nearly 100 cartridges a day— 
a number quite out of proportion with 
that of the hits reported. 

Along about noon of the fifth day I 


what had brought him in so early. Pres- 
ently he forced a cough to attract atten- 
tion and commenced. “ There’s a feller 
in a pretty bad way, down yonder at 
Smith’s. It surely don’t look reasonable, 
thataway, how such a picayunish hunk 
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of lead could cause a whole lot of trouble 
to a feller’s inside works; but she got 
rattled and held too full a bead and” 

“ Hold up!” said I, pretty nearly drop- 
ping my fish: “Give it to me in broken 
doses. This is too sudden! Who is 
‘Smith’? and who is ‘she’ ?” 

The idea of Kentuck showing confu- 
sion—even managing a blush, in spite of 
whiskers and a 40-year-old tan! 

“Didn’t I remember to tell you?” he 
stammered. “ Why! there’s a ‘lunger’ 
camped two or three miles down the 
creek. I sure must have said something 
about findin’ a gal that had a wildcat 
treed and a ca’tridge hull hung in her 
darned little .22 single-shot. No? Why, 
that was the day atter we got here. She 
said her brother was mighty poorly, bein’ 
in a manner dead with the consumption 
and all that; and so this mornin’ I 
meanders down =f 

“ For the first time?” 

“T’ve done been there once before,” 
he admitted hurriedly. “Smith ain’t 
‘sech a bad sort of a feller—to have lived 
so long in Chicago. Then, I’m mighty 
sorry for his wife. Fellers oughtn’t to 
marry a nice woman, thataway, and then 
flip a lame lung from the bottom of the 
deck. I'll tell you, S. D., if I ever up 
and marry ——” 

“Tl sit down, if you don’t mind,” said 
I, apologetically. “Now go ahead and 
tell me about the accident.” 

“Which I wouldn’t call it just that,” 
said Kentuck meditatively. ‘“‘ When a 
gal can cut center four shoots out of four, 
it ain’t rightly an accident if she draws 
dead on the broadside of a redheaded 
man at 50 yards and gits him under the 
ribs. It’s more like the merry thought- 
lessness of blushin’ youth—but she al- 
lowed she never heard me when I said to 
hold low.” 

“ Seems to have a grudge against red- 
heads,” I remarked, involuntarily strok- 
ing my own earlocks. “ Maybe that’s 
why you never thought to take me along 
when you called. Now, if I were only 
bald ——” 

“She says it don’t show much when 
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my hat’s on,’ Kentuck’s eyes were elo- 
quent of concern. “Frames it up this 
way — that a man has a right to sport a 
bald head, thataway, in’ his own house 
and the bosom of his family, so long as 
he keeps it kivered when splurgin’ 
around outside. Lemme tell you some- 
thing x 

“TI wish you ever would!” I snorted. 

“Oh! about the shootin’? Well, we 
were at our regular target range, in the 
chunk rock under the bluff. There’s a 
skift, of little cedars betwixt there and 
the camp and I reckon the fellers never 
seed us when they rid up—three of ’em, 
and sure a wild and woolly lot—bustin’ 
around the bend in the trail at a dead 
run and whoopin’ a sight. Smith was in 
a hammock in front of the tent and this 
sorrel-top chap reached over and grabbed 
him by the windpipe as he tried to set up. 
‘Shell out your coin!’ advises Blondy— 
and at that the gal pitches her gun 
for’ard and lets drive without waiting 
for written orders. The way the feller 
straightens, I knew he’d got it in the 
air tanks. He seems some fuddled about 
which way the trouble has come from 
and his pardners ain’t a whole lot wiser. 
I loosens my sixshooter in its scabbard, 
but remembers that too much fresh meat 
in camp might mean trouble. Meanwhile 
the gal fodders her pop. ‘ Drap behind 
a rock and touch up their hosses,’ I 
whispers, and then gits busy at some 
fancy work, punchin’ quarter-inch holes 
in the riders’ kneecaps—my idea bein’ 
that we could turn a cavalry charge if 
they tried it on us. Nachurly some of 
my shots finds hoss meat and the gal 
was gittin’ lead into their flanks every 
time she crooked her finger. Say! them 
fellers was game all right! Smith and 
his wife had made a sashay over the 
creek bank and of course couldn’t be 
held responsible for the swarm of hor- 
nets that buzzed out of the cedars—every 
one socking its sting to the bone—and 
all they could do was to make smoke in 
that direction and mostly by guess, bein’ 
as we were keepin’ under cover. The 
gal’s corduroy cap was lyin’ on a rock 
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with a chunk on the bill to keep it from 
blowin’ away and they made a reg’lar 
sifter of it. The rush come when I was 
fodderin’ my magazine; but the gal cen- 
tered Redhead’s hoss in the curl of its 
forrid and down it went without a kick. 
The feller lit on his feet, spry as a cat, 
and turned to holler to the others, but 
they were already spurrin’ for a healthier 
huntin’ ground. He laughed a little, 
crazy like; then pitched away his gun 
and put up his paws. ‘I’m plumb peace- 
able,’ he said. ‘Only I hope you kin 
jerk this lead out of me as slick as you 
put it in.’ I reckon that’s what they’re 
tryin’ to do now, S. D.,” added Kentuck 
in conclusion; “ but the Doctor allows 
twill be a right smart doubtful job.” 

“You didn’t mention that Smith’s 
family physician was a member of the 
party.” 

“This one happened to be a special 
order,” was the gloomy reply. “Aims to 
be a brother-in-law some of these days— 
so the gal tells me. Young, good lookin’ 
and tol’able bright—not a bit like me. 
Say, S. D. ‘i 

The flush of embarrassment was show- 
ing again under the gray-shot beard. I 
waited patiently. 

“It’s only somethin’ the gal said when 

, come away. Had her little hand on my 
old greasy sleeve and a funny faraway 
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look in her eyes. She says: ‘ George ’ll 
do all any surgeon could. He sure has 
wonderful skill thataway; but I’m glad 
a whole lot that it was you instead of 
him when them fellers rid up. Them 
ain’t the words exact, which - was too 
locoed to memorize correct. Now, did 
she mean the right thing—or jest hintin’ 
like, that her Georgie was too valuable 
property to risk in a little shootin’ 
scrap?” 

“ Better guess again,” I said, and I 
judge there was something in my voice 
that told him what was coming. “It 
might mean that you’re about as shy of 
sense and backbone as a fuzzy-lipped boy 
at his first picnic. Say! why not take a 
shave and change your shirt before going 
back to inquire about your invalid?” 

“T done told her Good-bye for keeps,” 
Kentuck announced helplessly. 

“To be sure. That’s why she'll be 
lookin’ for you to come around again in 
a couple of hours. I'll go along and 
talk to George.” 

Kentuck’s sunburnt hand started over 
to grip my own. Then he bethought 
himself, swore softly, and fumbled with 
the fish that lay between us. “It’s a 
trout,” he murmured, with a feeble show 
of interest. And I wanted to tell him 
that the only fish I had so far seen on 
that creek were trout—and one “ sucker.” 
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By Docror EDWARD P. 


**Oh! the jolly fisher’s life! 
It.is the best of any; 
’Tis full of pleasure, void of strife, 
And ’tis beloved by many.’’ 


It was about ten years ago that I spent 
ten days in Tioga County, Penna., in 
search of health—and trout. I always 
emerge in the spring from a hard win- 
ter’s work in about the same condition 
as a hibernating bear—that is, consider- 
ably weak and generally knocked out. 
On this occasion I had lost a week’s 


KREMER (‘‘Jovents.’’) 


fishing, through an accident with a Win- 
chester rifle, which had put both my eyes 
out of commission and consigned me to 
a dark corner and a pair of smoked 
glasses. Reading was almost out of the 
question and time hung heavily on my 
hands. I picked up a few fishing ac- 
quaintances and among them The Jewel- 
ler. I have forgotten his name, but he 
was a fine fellow—a Grand Army man 
and, above all, a fisherman. Many a 
pleasant hour I spent in his little shop, 
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swapping yarns. There are two that he 
told that were particularly interesting to 
me and which, I trust, will be equally so 
to all readers of Sports ArieLp. I shall 
endeavor to relate them in his own 
words. . 

Some four miles down Block House 
Creek is a pool in which I discovered a 
big trout. In the spring of the year I 
was accustomed, whenever I went to 
Trout Run, to take with me a box of 
worms, which I threw into the pool, and 
the big trout had a feast. My idea was 
to keep him there until the opening of 
the season, when I proposed going down 
and catching him. Of course I was care- 
ful to take no one into my confidence, 
as I did not wish any one else to get 
ahead of me. 

Soon after the opening of the season, 
when the weather became warm and 
balmy and the buds were pushing in the 
trees and the grass had become green 
again, I had a visit from two of my little 
nephews from Williamsport. They were 
about 9 and II years of age and crazy 
to go fishing with Uncle. So one bright, 
sunshiny day, I procured two good stiff 
poles, heavy lines and big strong hooks, 
and, with a goodly lot of fat, luscious 
worms, we drove down to the pool. 
There was a shed nearby, in which I pro- 
posed leaving the team, and, while I was 
engaged in putting up the horse, the 
boys baited their big hooks with a lot of 
tempting worms and hied away to the 
creek. I had finished stabling the horse 
and was putting my rod together, when 
I heard a hair-raising yell from the boys, 
and, fearing one had fallen into the 
stream (which was some four feet deep), 
I dropped my rod and ran down the hill 
to the creek. When I arrived at the 
bank, I found both boys on the opposite 
side—they having crossed some distance 
above, where the water was shallow— 
and the older boy was lying on the bank, 
which rose in a gentle slope behind him, 
and was kicking and yelling at the top of 
his voice: “O Uncle! come quick! I’ve 
got a big one!” while the younger one 
was dashing’ about, scooping with his 
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hands and kicking with his feet at a big 
trout which was flopping at a great rate 
and trying to regain his native element. 
Hurrying across, I soon had the fish 
safely in hand, and then I discovered that 
it was my big trout, whose capture I had 
so long planned. To say I was cha- 
grined, would be putting it mildly, but 
there he was—a trout of 18 inches, and 
the stiff rod, the strong line and the big 
hook had been the means of his capture. 
But a happier boy I never saw, and he 
will probably never again catch so big a 
one as long as he lives. 
* * * * 

You know where the Packsaddle enters 
the Block House? Well, the road to 
Trout Run crosses a bridge near the 
junction, and under that bridge lived a 
big trout. He had been there for years 
and his wisdom increased with his years. 
Many attempts had been made to capture 
him, but all proved unavailing. There 
was a tacit understanding among the 
Knights of the Rod that no illegitimate 
means should be used to secure him, and 
it would have fared badly with any one 
who had used anything but rod and line 
to get him. He could generally be seen 
lying under the bridge, proudly conscious 
that he was safe from all enemies—for 
he was a wise old trout and had success- 
fully resisted the blandishments of every : 
bait that had so far been presented to 
him. 

Now, I was determined to land that 
trout. So, one day late in June, I hied 
me to the little hotel which stands near 
the bridge—a great resort for the lum- 
bermen. Having put up my team, I got 
my tackle in order and commenced with 
flies. As the banks were level and bare, 
I was obliged to use great caution. I 
had seen the old fellow with nose up- 
stream, gently moving his great fins, and 
I kneeled far back from the stream and 
cast my flies as gently as possible — 
allowing them to float:over him again 
and again, without a rise. I tried every 
fly I had, but all in vain: Then I put on 
a big worm and floated it by him, but he 
would not even look at it. Then I tried 











the old leaf game, and then placed my 
bait on a chip, and, floating it down 
gently, jerked it off. No use. 

‘There was a farmer cutting his grass 
in a field opposite me, and whenever he 
came around he would stop and inquire, 
with a provoking smile: “After the big 
fellow, eh?” and “ Well, did you get 
him?” And I would always reply, 
“Not yet—but I’m going to.” 

“All right! When you do, I'll set ’em 
up for the crowd over at the hotel.” 

His guying made me desperate. I tried 
crickets, grasshoppers, small minnows, 
and every other bait I had in my pos- 
session, but every time that farmer came 
around with his interrogation I was 
obliged to repeat, “ Not yet.” I grew 
desperate. It was nearly noon and the 
hot sun was pouring his fiery rays upon 
me and I felt that I must give up, when 
my attention was attracted by the loud 
buzzing of a big bumble-bee. I followed 
the sound, and found it poking its nose 
into the purple flower of a thistle nearby. 
Cautiously approaching, I looked to see 
whether it was a black-head or a white- 
head. By good luck it proved to be a 
white-head and I immediately caught it. 
What a fuss the big fellow made as I 
impaled his tail end on my hook and cast 
him into the stream, and what a com- 
motion he made as he buzzed along with 
the current! Throwing aside my hat, 


and with only my eyes above the bank, 
and my heart in my mouth, I watched 
him slowly pursue his buzzing way down 
the current. Spreading his wings, he at- 
tempted to rise from the water, but the 
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hook was more than he could negotiate. 
Round and round he went—nearer and 
nearer to the spot where the big trout 
lay. Suddenly there was a tremendous 
Splash! and my line grew taut. I had 
him and with nervous fingers I played 
him. Round and round he went. Up- 
stream, down-stream; now out of the 
water, now down to the bottom; and at 
last, completely tired out, I led him to 
the bank, got my fingers ia his gills and 
lifted him on to terra firma. So fearful 
was I that he might get away that I went 
a good distance from the bank and then 
sat down to enjoy my prize. Full 19 
inches long he was and a splendid speci- 
men. While wiping the perspiration 
from my face, the Clicketty! Click! 
click! click! of the reaper was heard, 
and the machine stopped. With that 
maddening smile on his face which had 
so exasperated me, the farmer again 
enquired: “ Got him yet?” 

“You bet I have!” 

“ Show up!” 

And I did. 

Just then the whistle from the saw- 
mill blew, and the lumbermen came 
trooping down to the hotel for dinner. 
“Come over here, you old calamity 
howler! and set ’em up!” I cried. And 
he did. 

Dinner was late that day, and my 
farmer friend was obliged to spend a 
pretty penny before the crowd would let 
him go. I did not try for another trout 
that day; but, as I drove the seven long 
miles back to Liberty, I felt well repaid 
for my trouble in the ‘fact that I had 
outwitted the biggest trout I ever caught. 













“There is certainly something in angling that tends to produce 


— 


a gentleness of spirit and 


@ pure serenity of mind.” —WASHINGTUN IRVING. 








BASS FISHING ON 


THE ST. JOHN’S. 


By C. H. CRANE. 


{With Photographs Taken by the Author.] 


AVING enjoyed one of the most 
delightful outings of our life dur- 
ing the past winter, we feel it our 

duty to spread the news among our 
brothers who may be piscatorially in- 
clined, and who may also, like ourselves, 
be prejudiced against the long, cold, 
dreary winters of the North, that there 
is within easy reach a land of almost 
perpetual summer; a land abounding in 
lakes and rivers, whose waters are teem- 
ing with the finny tribes, in abundance 
and variety unknown to most Waltonian 
disciples in the chilly North; a land where 
they can revel in the purest of atmos- 
pheres, as it comes to them laden with 
the ocean’s ozone, filtered through twenty 
miles of pine forest on its passage thither ; 
a land where the faintest trace of malaria 
is unknown; a land where the flowers 
are in blossom and the orange trees are 
laden with their golden fruit, while Old 
Boreas has it all his own way Up North. 

I am an old fisherman—not a profes- 
sional, but an amateur of more than 50 
years’ experience. We have cast our 


lures in both the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans; in the Great Lakes on the north 
and in the Gulf on the south, and in most 
of the prominent fishing waters of the 
But never have we found a 


interior. 





place so thoroughly delightful as the 
one we accidentally stumbled upon on 
the St. John’s River last January. 

A young man or a man of middle age 
pays scant heed to the hardships of a few 
weeks roughing it. He can rise with the 
dawn, get a cup of coffee and a bite to 
eat, and be on the water to greet old Sol 
as he peeps above the horizon. He can 
wade and whip a trout stream all day 
and find a pleasure in it. He comes to 
camp at night, wet, weary and bedrag- 
gled; but if his creel shows a dozen half- 
pound trout, he has had one of the most 
delightful days of his’ life—a day ever to 
be remembered and talked about. We 
know this to be so, for we have been 
there many times ourselves. To one, 
however, who has left seventy-five years 
behind him; in whom the fires of youth 
have burned almost to the socket ; whose 
stiff and aching joints are a perpetual re- 
minder of the near approach of the de- 
crepitude of old age, the case is entirely 
different. It is a mooted question with 
us whether an ardent lover of piscatorial 
sport ever outgrows his love for the rod 
and reel; ever lives to outgrow his desire 
to cast his lure in every pool or stream 
he chances across; ever lives to that age 
when he can truthfully say, I am no 














longer a fisherman. In our own case, 
each year, while it brings additional evi- 
dence of physical decline and also an ad- 
manition to be cautious, our love for the 
gentle art seems to strengthen; and, 
while we are well past the alloted span 
of three score and ten, we are never so 
supremely happy as when fishing. 

The last three winters have been spent 
by Wife and self in Florida—a portion 
of each season on the St. John’s River. 
The St. John’s is truly a grand stream. 
It heads about 300 miles south of Jack- 
sonville and very near the Atlantic Coast. 
Its course is mainly northward—drainin 
the lake country of Middle Florida. 
From its head to Sanford, it is navigable 
for small boats only; but from Sanford 
to Jacksonville (195 miles) it is navigable 
for large steamers. The lower or north- 
ern 80 miles of this river abounds in deep 
bays—in many places it being five or six 
miles wide. In fact, there is a tradition 
that it was once a series of lakes, the 
points separating these lakes having been 
worn away by erosion, until now it is all 
one majestic river from 2 to 6 miles wide 
for nearly a hundred miles of its lower 
or northern end. The current in this 
portion is to a large extent controlled by 
the tide, which here rises from 12 to 30 
inches. The water is fresh, but in the 
winter-time it abounds in the different 
species of migratory salt-water fish— 
such as the shad, sea trout, flounder, etc. 
—all of which are caught by the angler 
except the shad. The water, generally 
speaking, is shallow, except in the chan- 
nel, many places being not more than 
from 4 to 6 feet deep a half-mile from 
shore—the bottom, thick with the differ- 
ent species of acquatic grasses, making a 
perfect breeding ground and cover for 
the fishes. 

In our previous trips.to Florida, we 
had always stopped a short time with 
friends at Fairview—a landing on the St. 
. John’s about 60 miles south of Jackson- 
ville. Here we have had some passable 
fishing, but caught no bass, being told 
that the bass in the St. John’s could only 
be caught with shrimp bait and that the 
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shrimp would not materialize until about 
June 1. This information, coming from 
those who had lived on the stream for 
years, we took as law and gospel— 
strengthened by the fact that we had 
ourselves seen no indications of bass. 
So we dismissed the bass proposition 
from our program, and paid our atten- 
tion to bream, perch and catfish, and 
of these we caught an abundance. But, 
as none of them were game fish, we did 
not enjoy the sport with a very keen 
relish; so cut our visit short and hurried 
along to our destination further south. 

This year we decided to make Fort 
Meyer our destination, from which point 
we could easily reach the passes between 
the thousands of islands that dot the 
Gulf shore nearby and in which waters 
we were led to believe royal sport could 
be had with the shark, which there 
abound. We thus took no fishing tackle 
with us, except such as needed for that 
kind of fishing alone. We had arranged 
to stop with our friends at Fairview a 
few weeks on our way down; but the 
day before we left home received advices, 
saying that they could not accommodate 
us at that particular time and suggesting 
that we either change our itinerary or 
that we stop a short time at Federal 
Point, directly on the other side of the 
river. As we were somewhat acquainted 
with the family conducting the hotel at 
Federal Point, and knew them to be very 
fine people, we readily fell in with the 
suggestion and left home on the time set 
(Jan’y 14)—arriving at Jacksonville Jan’y 
21. We staid there until Jan’y 24, when 
we took boat up the river to Federal 
Point, 60 miles away. As we had not 
arranged for accommodations in advance, 
we were pleased when told by Mr. Ten- 
ney, who met us at the dock, that we 
could be accommodated. 

Federal Point is a little burg of not 
more than twenty-five residences, one 
general store, an Episcopal church, a 
town hall or club house and the hotel; 
but, as it is the river shipping point for 
the finest potato region in Florida, it is 
remarkably lively for a town of that size. 
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The river shore is lined with stately live 
oaks and water oaks, among which, in a 
perpetual bower of shade, are located 
most of the cottages. The cottages are 
owned and occupied almost entirely by 
Northern people, making the society 
very agreeable to a Northerner. The 
whole country round about to the extent 
of several thousand acres was bought by 
John F. Tenney, a Northern man, imme- 
diately after the close of the Civil War. 
The old gentleman is still living there, 
and, although nearly 83 years old, he is 
hale and hearty and can tire to a frazzle 
most of the younger set in a jaunt through 
the piny woods. As he was a resident 
of that part of the country long before 
the Civil War and is a man of more than 
ordinary intelligence, with keen and re- 
tentive memory, one can wish for no 
better amusement than to listen to his 
reminiscences of the happenings of sixty 
years ago. He has given over his busi- 
ness to his son, Frank F. Tenney—Mine 
Host of the Groveland Hotel—who is as 
fine a man as one could wish to meet, 
and he knows how to run a hotel. In 
addition, his wife and daughter have the 
happy faculty of knowing what would 
best please their guests—offering them 
those gentle attentions that cost little or 
nothing but which seem to warm up the 
atmosphere and make one feel at home. 
The hotel is scrupulously neat and clean 
and the table is always loaded with well 
cooked food, with many native luxuries. 
They raise their own vegetables, which 
are served fresh and crisp from Mother 
Earth. Then there is a herd of cows— 
furnishing milk and cream in abundance; 
a flock of a hundred laying hens supply 
them with eggs that have no suspicious 
taint of cold storage; and an orange and 
grape-fruit grove of 5 acres on the east 
side of the hotel is set apart for hotel use 
and guests are told that the gate to this 
grove is never locked and that all they 
eat in the grove they would not have to 
eat in the house. There are two carri- 
ages in the barn, and if a guest feels like 
driving in the piny woods or to any of 
the nearby towns, he has only to let his 
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wishes be known and a rig is promptly 
at the door. Rowboats for the use of 
guests lie in the river, 10 rods away. A 
large naptha launch that can safely ac- 
commodate 20 or more people also lies 
at the dock. In it several excursions 
each week were given to their guests— 
lending an additional charm to the happy 
environment. All these extras are free 
to their guests. When you paid your 
eight dollars for board at the end of each 
week, your score was settled. 

.The season was early this year in 
Florida—so much so that on St. Valen- 
tine’s Day (Feb. 14) we were regaled 

“with strawberry shortcake, and that too 
with berries picked in the hotel garden, 
and from that time on that delicious fruit 
was a common after-dinner dessert. On 
March 25 we were served with new po- 
tatoes from a field nearby—the tubers 
having been planted Dec. 27. We men- 
tion this to show the difference in time 
of maturing between Florida and IIlinois. 

We were at Federal Point several 
weeks before we attempted fishing, being 
told that, while the river was alive with 
bass, they would not bite at any bait at 
this time of the year. We were not en- 
tirely satisfied with this statement, but as 
it was made by denizens of the place, 
both white and colored, we had to ac- 
cept it. We stood it as long as we could 
and then started an investigation on our 
own hook—first getting a darky to dig 
us a can of angle-worms. We fished all 
one morning and succeeded in catching 
a half-dozen little bream. These we had 
cooked for dinner, and a sweeter morsel 
we never tasted; but catching them with 
angle-worms was too slow a process for 
us. We then tried little pellets of dough 
and little pieces of beef; but with those 
baits we caught nothing and we began 
to think the afore-mentioned denizens 
knew what they were talking about. 
About this time we remembered to have 
seen an itinerant darky, two years ago, 
catching bream at the Fairview dock and 
using bait that he said was garfish eggs. 
Whatever it was, it seemed to be the 
right stuff, as he was catching them by 

















the score and that-too right where we 
were fishing with-worms with no success 
at all. We mentioned garfish eggs to 
several of the denizens, but could find 
no one who had even heard of them be- 
fore as a bream bait. We were told, 
however, that the shad fishermen caught 
garfish in their nets occasionally and so 
hied to the nearest fishing camp, some 
miles away, and contracted for the first 
roe garfish they caught. We did not 
have long to wait; for the next morning 
‘they delivered us two splendid fish that 
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we can write it every man, woman and 
child there was on the dock and clamor- 
ing, ‘‘ Fix a pole for me!” 

We believe there is more religion in 
the command in the Sermon on the 
Mount, “Do unto others as you would 
that others should do unto you”’ than in 
all the rest of sacred or profane Script- 
ure. Firmly believing in that inspired 
command has cost us many a fishing 
outfit, but it pleased us to do it, and I 
believe we were happier afterwards and 
that what fish came to our hook hada 
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we thought would give us bait for a week. 
Fearing the gibes of the other guests if 
we caught nothing, we sneaked down to 
the dock and started our experiment. 
We had some trouble at first in baiting 
the hook so the fish would not take it 
without getting hooked; but found that 
by using a very small minnow hook and 
a bait not larger than a June pea we could 
catch them by the score. The news 
quickly got to the hotel that “‘Dad”’ was 
catching bream galore, and quicker than 





sweeter flavor thereby. And so when 
the cry went up, ‘Fix up a rig for us!” 
we had to resign our pole to our good 
wife (who is as ardent a lover of the 
sport as myself) and commence our task 
of fixing rigs for the ladies, and when it 
was all done—when the last pole that 
Frank had in stock had been utilized 
and the last hook baited—the pier and 
dock, from which the fishing was done, 
looked like a monster coarse-tooth comb. 
The sport continued until the ladies were 
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tired out, and when we came to take an 
account of stock, we found that, although 
we thought we had bait sufficient to last 
a week, not enough was left to even make 
a start next morning; but the number 
of bream that had been caught was truly 
wonderful. They were not counted, but 
there was enough to not only supply the 
hotel but to give a generous mess to 
nearly every family in town. The bream 
in the St. John’s very closely resemble 
the black-gills of our Northern lakes, 
except that they are larger—some weigh- 
ing a pound or more. We note what 
Webster in his Unabridged says of a 
bream: ‘Extremely insipid and of little 
value.” We take issue with the great 
scholar on that definition, as our palate 
was not tickled with a sweeter, morsel 
while we were in Florida than that af- 
forded by the bream. Our discovery of 
the proper bait for bream was noised 
around ameng the net fishermen, and 
our offer of 40 cts. apiece for roe garfish 
soon flooded us with bait and for a month 
or so not only the hotel but every family 
in the settlement had all the fish they 
could use. We tried to estimate the 
number of fish caught from that dock in 
the first month of our fishing, but the 
figures were so appalling that we do not 
think it wise to give them. This sport 
gave satisfaction to the majority of the 
guests, but a few of us old fishermen 
soon tired of it—knowing, as we did, 
that the river was full of gamy bass. 
How to get them, was the problem. It 
had been ding-donged into our ears that 
they could be caught only with shrimp 
bait and that the shrimp could not be 
caught until June. As we could not 
wait for those little crustaceans to ma- 
terialize, it seemed to be a hopeless case 
with us and what made the case more 
hopeless was the fact that we had as fel- 
low guests several expert casters—Fred 
E. Downey of Chicago, Will Van Wyck 
of New Hamburg, N. Y., and F. H. 
Megaw of Wilmington, Del.—all of 
whom have obtained local celebrity in 
the gentle art of casting, and all of whom 
with the finest of chub minnows, after 
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several days’ hard work, pronounced 
their efforts ‘almost a complete failure. 
True, they caught a few small bass, but 
not enough to change the verdict. 

Had it not been that the river was 
swarming with ducks—furnishing fine 
sport to the Nimrod end of our colony 
—the outlook would have been of a de- 
cided indigo tint. Of course we could 
catch little fish in abundance, but we had 
had a surfeit of them already. It was 
the 6 and 10-pounders that we believed 
to be hiding in the grass—awaiting the 
advent of the succukent shrimp—that we 
were aching to tackle. 

At this stage of our almost hopeless 
dilemma we accidentally heard of a darky 
fisherman living at Palatka (13 miles up 
the river) who made his living catching 
bass and who, it was said, could catch 
bass where no one else could get a strike. 
Acting on that rumor, Friend Van Wyck 
and I went to Palatka next day to inter- 
view the said darky, with a view to se- 
curing his services for a week or so. In- 
vestigation convinced us that the darky, 
as a fisherman, was all wool anda yard 
wide. As he lived quite a distance in 
the country, we took a carriage and 
started on our hunt for Nigger King (as 
he is called there), but when we reached 
his home we found that he was down- 
town. Our driver (also a darky) claimed 
to know King and assured us he could 
“sho find him.’’ We hunted the town 
over, but no Nigger King could be found. 
We went home on the evening boat, more 
determined than ever to capture that 
darky, and to that end Van Wyck went 
to Palatka next morning, determined to 
run our victim down, even if he had to 
put bloodhounds on his trail; but ‘on 
arrival he found him without trouble and 
engaged him for a week at $2.50’ per day 
and found—he to report to us at Federal 
Point next day with all the nécessary 
tackle and to give us lessons in bass fish- 
ing. Had we been to the manor born, 
we probably would not have engaged a 
colored man to give us lessons in fishing 
or anything else; but as it was fish and 
not sentiment we were after, the color 














line cut no figure with us. The next 
day King showed up with his whole out- 
fit. He had a lot of cane poles, at least 
18 ft. long, and two of these he lined up 
for our use—the lines being large and 
strong enough to make a halter for a 
yearling steer. These he put on long 
enough to bring the hook to butt of pole, 
the hook being so large and barbarous 
that it gave one the shivers to look at it. 
It had been agreed between Van and 
myself that King was master of the situ- 
ation and mum was the word with us; 
but when he came to put a bobber on 
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fools my old mammy. He fools my. 
brudders and he fools my sisters, but he 
don’t fool dis old mossback—you hear 
me! Hello! here comes a little shiner 
—acts kind of sick-like. Guess I'll put 
him out ob his misery—’ And de next 
t’ing dat mossback knows, Nigger King 
has him. Yes, suh! you let me alone! 
I knows how to fix these rigs so we 
cotch bass. Lots of smart fishermen 
come here dressed in store clothes with 
$30 poles and reels that cost as much 
more—with silk lines and all kinds of 
fancy hooks—and to hear ’em talk one 
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the lines about 3 feet above the hooks, 
we asked him if it was still-fishing we 
were to do. We ought not to have asked 
that question, as it not only broke our 
compact but set King to talking, and the 
way he slung Tarheel nigger English 
made us sincerely regret our indiscretion, 
“Boss, I knows dem bass—ebery one ob 
dem! I knows jes’ what dey’s t’inking 
about. Ebery time dey see me dey t’ink 
to demselves like: ‘Here comes dat ole 


smart aleck, Nigger King. He fools lots 
of us folks. 


He fools my old dad and 


would think they knew it alb and was 
going to catch all the bass in the river. 
They go out alone and work so hard the 
first day that they have to feed them- 
selves with their left hand the next three 
days, and come in with two or three little 
bass to show for their hard day’s work. 
Then they hunt up Nigger King, and he 
shows them how to catch bass in the 
winter time.” 

He soon had the rigs in proper shape 
and ready for business, We had been 
seining in the morning and had a fine lot 
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of chub minnows in the live-box, but 
when he saw them he said: “Boss, 
dem’s no good! you can’t cotch dem 
bass with anyt’ing but little shiners.”’ 
Our heart dropped to Zero. How to 
get little’ shiners was a mystery, but 
Nigger King came to the rescue. ‘You 
get me some stale bread and a cup of 
flour and we’ll get dem shiners all right!” 
These were soon at hand and we watched 
his every move. He made a stiff dough 
of the flour; then made some of it into 
little pellets about as large as No. One 
shot. He had about four feet of the tip 
of a cane pole for a pole, with about 2 ft. 
of black thread for a line, with the small- 
est minnow hook he could get. Baiting 
with one of his little dough pellets, he 
was ready for business. He rowed out 
and anchored over a thick grass bed and 
commenced to strew bread crumbs on 
the water. These little shiners hardly 
ever go out into clear water but stay in 
the grass and weeds, out of the way of 
the large fish. When the bread crumbs 
are thrown on the water, they dart out, 
seize a crumb and dart to cover again. 
King fed the little fishes until he had a 
school of hundreds about him before he 
commenced to catch them. He would 
then sprinkle some more crumbs on the 
water and cast his little baited hook at 
the same time. He would not wait for 
a bite but threw it in and pulled it out as 
fast as he could and about every second 
throw he would have a shiner, and in 
less time than it has taken us to record 
it he had shiners enough for an entire 
evening’s fishing, and our first lesson at 
How to Catch Shiners was a thing of the 
past. Van and I had carefully watched 
this operation of tolling the little shiners 
up to their doom ; ‘but we were never able 
to do it with King’s dexterity, though we 
could usually manage to get enough for 
a few hours’ fishing. 

The next lesson was how to hook your 
shiner so as to keep him alive the long- 
est time possible; and here King’s phi- 
losophy again came'to the fore. ‘You 
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know, Boss, it am because dese little 
shiners am so tender dat de bass will eat 
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"em, whether dey be hungry or not. 
But, as de bass eat no dead trash, we 
must hook ’em so dey keep alive and 
swim around. To do dat, we hook ’em 
dis way”’ ( putting hook through lower and 
upper lip, not higher than one-eighth inch 
JSrom muzzle). This closes the fish’s lips 
so he does not drown as he is trolled 
through the water and is still not high 
enough to touch a vital point and he 
keeps alive and swims around a longer 
time than if hooked any other way and 
makes the best bait known for bass. In 
the meantime, King had been busy bait- 
ing our hooks, and as we were right at 
the edge of the grass bank, we were 
ready for instructions relative to deport- ; 
ment and how to conduct ourselves in 
the boat, in the event of our hooking a 
fish. “One of you gentlemen sit in bow 
of boat and the other in the stern, both 
facing stern of boat; both fish on same 
side of boat, having poles at right angles 
to the boat. I will row the boat so as to 
have your bobber or cork drag through 
the water about three or four feet from 
the weeds. When a bass sees this little 
shiner swimming along so slow, he darts 
out and grabs him any old way. That 
pulls your cork under water. You must 
not strike then but give him all the line 
you can and call to me Fish! I will 
stop the boat and back up. Pretty soon 
your cork will come to top again, watch 
it close and you will see it quiver or 
tremble and then down it will go again 
and your line begins to move through 
the water. Then strike—and the fish is 
yours!’’ and with this parting admonition 
we started. We were filled nearly to 
bursting with darky fish philosophy and 
King was certainly a fish philosopher in 
his way. Nota single thing in his whole 
program that he had not reasoned out 
and not one of his conclusions (as put to 
the test while he was our tutor) failed to 
produce satisfactory results. He had 
found by experience that for winter fish- 
ing on the St. John’s artificial bait was 
practically useless. He had also learned 
that, while an occasional bass could be 
caught with chub minnows, ten times as 




















many could be caught with shiners and 
he would now show us how to doit. He 
rowed very slowly—not to exceed two 
miles an hour. We had not gone many 
rods before King not only stopped row- 
ing but commenced to back up; he had 
seen a little quiver to my cork that had 
escaped my notice, but to his practiced 
eye told him a bass had bit that bait and 
before he could make the second reverse 
stroke with his oar the cork was under 
water good and proper. But King called: 
“Don’t strike! Let the cork come up 
again.”” And, sure enough, in a few 
seconds up came the cork and we thought 
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game to a fault—and the scales showed 
his weight to be 4% lbs. In the mean- 
time King was by no means silent but 
constantly giving instructions—instruc- 
tions that were little heeded, as business 
of our own claimed our whole attention 
at the time. After the fish had been 
sufficiently admired and weighed, he was 
returned to his native element (in a live 
bag) and we were ready to listen to 
another chapter of King’s philosophy: 
“You see, Boss, when a bass sees 
something he likes, he goes for it and 
hits it any old way, and that pulls the 
cork under water the first time. Now, 
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the chance to land the fish was gone, but 
King said: ‘You watch that cork and 
when it goes down again and commences 
to move away, hit him good and pull 
him in.” 

We had but a moment to wait. Down 
went the cork again. We struck—and 
the fight was on. King had worked the 


boat out from the weed bank, so as to 
give clear water for the fight, which was 
as pretty and vicious while it lasted as 
one could wish. His fierce rushes, re- 
turns and rushes again soon tired him 
out, and he was soon in the meshes of a 
He was a beautiful fish— 


landing net. 


you must know a bass never swallows a 
little fish except head first; so the bass 
spits out the little fish and your cork 
comes to the top again. Then the old 
bass works around the little shiner and 
finally swallows him head-first. Down 
goes your cork again, and when he starts 
to move off, strike! and the fish is pretty 
sure to be yours. Should you strike 
when your cork goes under the first 
time, the bass may only have your little 
fish by the tail and your strike tears the 
hook from the tender little shiner and 
you bring up a bare hook—to the detri- 
ment of your bait bucket and the sereni- 
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ty of your temper.” The sport went on 
for a couple of hours, and we had nine 
as pretty bass as one would wish to see 
when we came in. We had followed 
King’s instructions implicitly, and as a 
consequence had lost but few fish that 
had the temerity to monkey with the 
business end of this school of instruction. 

The next day we were at it again. 
King was out bright and early for shin- 
ers, but Fate seemed to be against him, 
as he had only 30 to show for his morn- 
ing’s work. We started out with what 
we had, plus about 100 chubs. While 
the shiners lasted the fun was fast and 
furious, but the day was untolerably hot 
and more than half our shiners died, in 
spite of our best efforts to save them. 
We then had to revert to the chubs, but 
the bass would not take to them, and so, 
a little after noon, we pulled for home— 
taking with us 19 as handsome bass as | 
ever saw on a string together (the largest 
weighing 5% lbs. actual weight, eight 
weighing over 4 lbs. and none less than 
2 Ibs). 

The next day’s sport was practically a 
repetition of the day before, except that 
the fish averaged larger—one weighing 
6% lbs. four hours after taken from the 
water—and we caught 21 of them. As 
long as the shiners lasted, the fun as well 
as the sun was hot and furious; but when 
we had to go back to chub bait the fish- 
ing was tame, and, knowing we had as 
many as we could dispose of, we pulled 
for home. We will not describe our next 
two days sport, as they were practically 
duplicates of the others. Suffice it to 
say we caught all we thought we could 
give away and then quit for the day. 
King had to leave us at this time but we 
found another darky who could row a 
boat but whose knowledge of fishing was 
nil, but we took him and for a few days 
more enjoyed the sport to its utmost. 
For the last few days our eyes had pained 
us and showed strong symptoms of in- 
flammation, owing no doubt to the re- 
flection of the hot sun from the water. 
We were loath to give up, but planned 
for a days’ sport in deeper water where 
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we were in hopes to run a-foul of some 
of the big 10 and 12-pounders we had 
heard so much about, and so we hooked 
up and started on what proved to be our 
last day’s sport. My eyes were paining 
me considerably and it was fiercely hot. 
Our better judgment told us to stay at 
home, but as it would inconvenience 
others for us to do so and as we had a 
nice bucket of shiners, we decided to try 
it a while, any way, and so pulled for the 
outer weed bank, where the water was 
10 or 12 feet deep. It must be remem- 
bered that we were fishing with the same 
tackle that King had rigged up for us at 
the start—namely, long cane poles with 
lines rigidly tied on. To King there was 
little sport in fishing and what sport he 
got out of it was in handling the money 
he got for his catch. When he hooked 
a fish his motto was get him into the 
boat as soon as the strength of his good 
right arm could do so. Thus, while a 
sportsman was enjoying the ecstacy of 
the rapid runs, the jumps and dives and 
gamy fight put up by a 5-pound bass he 
had landed his fish and maybe two of 
them. To him a reel was a plaything of 
doubtful utility, and, in his own vernacu- 
lar, he “‘wouldn’t give a cuss for a cart- 
load of them.’’ But, in justice to him, 
we must say that he had more genuine 
fish knowledge done up in his dusky skin 
than we ever came across in one person 
in all our experience before. 

We had not gone far before we noticed 
a swirl in the water over our bait and 
knew a fish had made a dash at it and 
that he would probably make another, 
so we called “Fish!” Our guide in- 
stantly reversed his rowing, but before 
he could stop his boat the fish had struck 
and the battle was on. We managed to 
keep him near the boat for a while, but 
finally he made a rush that we couldn’t 
check and had to throw our pole over- 
board and away it went and we after it. 
We soon found it lying still on the 
water and we supposed the fish was 
gone; but as soon as His Lordship felt 
the first motion of the line, away he went 
again. His rush was short this time and 
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we had little trouble working him up to 
the boat and the cry went up, “ Landing 
net! Landing net—quick!” And it was 
then discovered that our new guide had 
failed to put that very useful article into 
the boat. Van suggested that we work 
him up to the bow of the boat and he 
would grab him in the eyes with his 
fingers. We did so and Van made a 
grab for him; but, there being some 
grass on the fish, he missed him and at 
the same instant the fish hit the boat in 
his struggle, tore loose, and was gone. 
It nearly broke our hearts to lose that 
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again put hook in the water without 2 
reel on our pole. We at that time ex- 
pected to prolong our stay at least another 
week; but my eyes continued to get 
worse at such a rate that prudence dic- 
tated we should start for home at once, 
which we did—thus cutting our fishing 
trip in two in the middle, with the best 
part left behind us, but which we hope to 
pick up again next season. To my 
brother anglers I wish to say that the 
statements made in this account of our 
latest fishing trip are not exaggerated in 
the least, as we fully believe that, should 
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PART OF ONE DAY’S CATCH.——The Author Stands at Left of Picture. 





fish as he was by far the largest bass we 
had tackled. The guide estimated ‘his 
weight at 12 pounds. We can only say 
that we believe him to have been nearly 
if mot quite twice the size of any fish:we 
had previously caught. Had our pole 
been rigged with a reel, we could have 
gotten at least a half-hour’s sport out of 
that fish and so tired him thereby that 
his capture would have been easy. We 
did not stay there in the broiling hot sun 
to cry over our spilled dish of milk, but 
put for the shore—determined to never 


any of them decide to. put in a few weeks 
on the St. John’s next winter, they will 
have no trouble in equalling, if not ex- 
ceeding, the record of their humble serv- 
ant, and should any of them wish for 
pointers not contained in. this letter, I 
shall be delighted to give same to the 
extent of my ability—addressing me care 
of Sports AFIELD: 


By doing a little subscription work for 
Sports AFIELD; you can easily secure a 
fine rod or a new tent. 
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CANOEING ON 


By C. O. 


T was a bright morning in the latter 
part of June when I met Roy Gray 
at Tower Grove Station, in the west- 

ern suburbs of St. Louis—just in time to 
catch our train. At Valley Park, 23 
miles from the city, Harry Arnold, as 
previously arranged, was waiting on the 
platform with our canoe, tent, and camp 
equipment, which, with the assistance 
of several men, was speedily hustled into 
the baggage car. Later we went forward 
to satisfy ourselves that everything was 
all right, and were regaled with a variety 
of stories of camp and track by the ex- 
pressman, who proved to be a Y. M. C. 
A. man—as is Gray—and also one of 
the best all around athletes in this sec- 
tion. About noon we reached Cuba, 
Mo., saw our belongings safely stowed 
inside the depot, and proceeded to a 
store conducted by a friend of mine, 
where we purchased such additional 
supplies as our proposed trip demanded. 
An excellent meal at the hotel followed, 
and then we called on numerous ac- 
quaintances to whom the writer was in- 
debted for royal treatment on former 
vacation visits. Social amenities duly 
observed, our outfit was loaded into the 
wagon that was to convey us to the 
Meramec River, near Steelville. Quite 
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a number of people had gathered to wit- 
ness our departure, and our coming and 
going was mentioned at length in the 
following issue of Cuba’s weekly paper. 

It was four miles to the river, over 
typical Ozark Mountain roads. Roy 
and I walked most of the distance—find- 
ing this less tiring than listening to the 
monotonous stories told by our driver, 
who seemed to grow more loquacious 
each minute. By rail the Steelville bridge 
is 87 miles from St. Louis. The distance 
by water is variously estimated at any- 
where between 300 and 350 miles. The 
difference may seem preposterous at first 
glance, until you consider that there is 
a drop of 700 feet in elevation between 
the two points, which argues a long and 
swift river. It was about 4 in the after- 
noon when our handsome 18 foot canoe 
was placed in the water just below the 
rapids. The driver was instructed how 
to manipulate the camera, and secured a 
couple of very good pictures of the craft 
with its crew and cargo. Then we waved 
him an Adieu, dipped our paddles deep 
in the beautiful, romantic and wayward 
Meramec, and were away. The current 
supplied impetus. We might have dis- 
pensed with paddles, save for guidance. 
Within a mile a thunderous roaring 
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ahead prompted Gray to remark that we 
must be approaching a railroad bridge 
over which a train was crossing. It 
proved to be a rapid—the hills on either 
side echoing and intensifying its sound. 
We attempted it with some apprehen- 
sion, but shot the swift water with ease, 
and also five other rapids in succession. 
We were keeping a sharp lookout for 
a camp spot, and presently found a de- 
sirable place at the foot of a bluff. There 
was an excellent spring on the opposite 
side of the river; but the surroundings 
were less desirable. Very little water 
would be required for drinking, and for 
cooking and bathing the entire river was 
at our disposal. Gray was nominated 
and elected cook by the other member 
of the expedition, and prepared a meal 
which we speedily demolished. A feature 
of the repast was coffee, which Gray in- 
sisted was the camper’s sheet anchor, 
and we drank so much of it that neither 
of us could sleep until after 1 o’clock in 
the morning. Meanwhile we were con- 
tinually disturbed by visiting toads, at- 
tracted by the lantern, but unable to 
reach us, as we were shielded by a large 
mosquito canopy stretched on a frame 
and suspended from the top of the tent. 
This net proved invaluable, for we slept 
untroubled by the swarming insects. 
The next morning after our camp sup- 
per, we had a camp breakfast. There is 
a difference, but space is too valuable to 
waste in explanations. Gray called it a 
“genuine” camp breakfast, and he has 
had experience in such things. Then 
we loaded in our paraphernalia, trim- 
ming the craft carefully, and proceeded 
to drift. By actual count, in the next 
couple of hours we successfully negoti- 
ated twenty-five rapids. I began to.won- 
der if painted canvas and thin strips of 
cedar could withstand such hard usage. 
Then we lost count; but there were 
easily an average of three rapids or 
“chutes,” larger or smaller, to every 
mile of river. About 10 o’clock we en- 
countered the real thing, in the shape 
of a waterfall, caused by the erection of 
a fish dam, and having a drop of three 
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feet. The current ran swiftly to the fall, 
and Roy, with the precision of a finished 
canoeist, steered for the most available 
point. We shot into the tumult of spray 
and uproar and were through in a couple 
of seconds, but they seemed minutes. 
An hour later we came to an exceeding- 
ly swift rapid in an abrupt bend of the 
stream. To make matters worse, a par- 
tially submerged tree trunk lay in the 
best channel. But we decided to take 
chances, rather than bother with a port- 
age. So we held the prow to the mark 
and “let ’er rip.” We were swept to- 
ward the tree with great velocity. Roy 
yelled for me to paddle/—though that 
was the very thing both of us had been 
doing with all the strength and skill at 
our command. But the canoe drew and 
clung to the tree like a floating straw. 
Roy’s paddle was torn from his grasp, 
but he scrambled out on the tree, and 
our joint efforts succeeded in freeing the 
canoe. I swung the craft to the other 
shore and landed, while Roy fought his 
way to land and crossed to my side by 
wading through a ford farther up- stream. 
The lost paddle layin an eddy—of course 
on the other side—and we bombarded it 
with stones for half an hour before it 
swung into the current and shot the fall 
below. 

This fall we must pass with but one 
paddle—unless we were willing to make 
a portage of several hundred yards. The 
former course held strongest appeal, and 
we took the drop in a dashing manner— 
picking up the fugitive paddle just be- 
low. Then we went through a number 
of rapids of varying degrees of length 
and swiftness, including a third fall which 
our growing experience permitted us to 
shoot in real voyageur style. Friends 
who had made the trip had told us that 
it was customary to portage on one of 
the four falls. We did not know which, 
but thought it might have been one of 
those already passed. Later we knew 
it to be the one just at hand. The roar 
of the waters was terrific, and we could 
see the spray rising while still a quarter 
of a mile away. With paddles tightly 
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gtipped and the canoe held in the centre 
of the current, we were rushed along at 
breathless speed. Both of us paddled 
with utmost care, but with no avail—for 
we were swept on the rocks and held 
‘fast, with the spray flying higher than 
our heads. I think neither of us were 
frightened ; in fact, to me it seemed like 
an adventure worth having. Roy step- 
ped out on a rock, gave a quick shove 
and literally fell aboard. It was a risky 
expedient, but succeeded. We passed 
to safer water, both of us “winded” by 
our exertions, but with the growing con- 
fidence in ourselves and each other, which 
is a very necessary requisite in a canoe 
voyage. 

An hour’s run further down we found 
a friend of Gray’s, who, with a farmer 
resident of that section, was trying con- 
clusions. with the Meramec fish. We 
accepted an invitation to spend the night 
at their camp. I borrowed the farmer’s 
shotgun and bagged a couple of squir- 
tels, while Roy assisted in “running” a 
trot-line, which yielded, however, very 
few fish. Our blankets claimed us im- 
mediately after supper, and the night was 
passed in that dreamless slumber which 
invariably follows outdoor recreation. 

Next morning, underthe farmer’s guid- 
ance, we explored a cave of considerable 
size—one of many in the Meramec’s 
bluffs—and also visited the Haunted 
Lake, which is supposed to be guarded 
by the spectres of two murdered Vir- 
ginians whose bodies were concealed in 
its depths. The morning’s run, after 
leaving our friends, was rather unevent- 
ful. There were rapids, but we took 
them as a matter of course. Below Blue 
Ribbon Rapids, near Bourbon, we en- 
countered a canoeing party which had 
been in camp there for several days. 
One of the members proved to be an ac- 
quaintance, and with true sportsman 
friendliness we were introduced all 
around. In the exchange of informa- 
tion, it transpired that a “bang-up” 
meal could be had at the home of a 
Mrs. Burgess, near by, and of course we 
were interested. One of our new friends 
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put us on the right trail, and within a 
half hour our feet were shoved under a 
real table, spread in spotless white. We 
were served with beef, bacon, creamed 
potatoes (more properly cream flavored 
with potatoes), beans, peas, beets and 
biscuits. A peculiar thing about those 
bircuits was that each had a very short 
thread attached, and examination proved 
that they had been tied down to prevent 
their rising and soaring away! Com- 
mon prudence suggested making further 
provision for their retention, and we 
clipped their wings in short order—with ~ 
our teeth. One such biscuit, with,choice 
of preserves, jam or honey, seemed am- 
ple repayment for all the hardships we 
had undergone. And then that wonder- 
ful coffee! And the fresh, rich milk! I 
ate enough for two men, and think Roy 
would never have quit if his conscience 
hadn’t gotten the better of his appetite. 
The meal ‘“‘damaged” us to the extent 
of 25 cents each. Think of a dinner 
like that for a quarter! 

The river led us on through beautiful 
scenery. We floated leisurely with the 
current, with an occasional halt toquench 
our thirst at one of the numerous and 
almost ice cold springs. Green’s Cave 
would have repaid a far more extended 
visit than we gave it ; but there are many 
points along the river of which the same 
might be said. We paddled steadily 
until dusk, pitched our tent in a likely 
spot, supped, and slept until 4 a. m.; 
then breakfasted hurriedly, and made 
preparations for—shaving. At that hour 
the air was extremely chilly. The soap 
wouldn’t lather, and our glass was only 
large enough to reflect the image of one 
hair at a time. I suppose an observer 
would have found the operation. ridicu- 
lous, but to the parties most intimately 
concerned it was a serious matter. The 
self-imposed torture finally ended, and, 
with the usual photographing attended 
to, our impedimenta was packed in the 
canoe, and we were off again—shooting 
the rapids we came to casually and as 
part of the day’s work. Toward even- 
ing we came to the first bridge, at Mo- 











selle, and passed under several others at 
short intervals, finally camping near 
Robertsville. We had just completed 
preparations for the night, when a negro 
visited us, attracted by the firelight, and 
we presented him with quite a large 
amount of provisions, for which he 
seemed very thankful. 

Pacific was passed about 10 o’clock 
next morning, and thereafter we paddled 
leisurely, as our trip was nearly at an 
end. The rapids at Mincke reminded us 
to some extent of those on the upper 
stream, but failed to “ get on our nerves” 
—though we exercised our usual care 
to avoid a spill on the last lap. At 3:30 
we arrived at Arnold’s Landing, tired 
but in the best of spirits. We had made 
the entire trip in four days, which is con- 
sidered fast time, though not trying for 
a record; but it would have been easy 
to have dallied along for two weeks and 
found enjoyment in every minute. The 
remainder of our vacation was spent at 
tennis and golf; but the best of it all— 
and I am sure both of us were the better 
for it when we returned to work—was 
our canoe trip on the Meramec. 


TRAPPING COYOTES. 


The best time to trap coyotes is in 
winter when snow is on the ground or 
when the ground is frozen hard, as the 
animals are then hungry and a shade 
less suspicious of human signs where 
traps are set. But the wise trapper will 
not leave any signs or scent. He will 
leave things looking exactly as he found 
them, for the prairie wolf is about the 
wildest and wiliest creature that he has 
to deal with. In trapping coyotes, make 
a bed four feet each way or nearly round. 
Use a sharp piece of board or a flat stone 
for digging down and leveling the earth, 
in preference to a knife or anything me- 
tallic. Do not put your hands in the 
dirt. Set the traps and place them about 
10 inches from the outside of the bed. 
Cover with a trifle less than an inch of 
soil. Cover the pan with a piece of 








gunnysack, so that the sack will be 
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inside the jaws. Be sure the sack does 
not interfere with the jaws coming to- 
gether. Fasten the end of the chain to 
a stake and drive the stake down level 
with the ground and cover it with dirt. 
Smooth the bed over carefully ; then cut 
bacon into very small pieces and scatter 
all over it about 4 inches apart. Coyotes 
like bacon. They begin to pick up the 
small pieces and the first thing they 
know there is a foot in the trap. Or 
kill a rabbit and clean it, scattering bits 
of the hide, entrails and other parts 
around the bed, putting it thickest 
around and over the traps. Make your 
beds in wheat fields ; also near cow trails 
and rabbit trails through the woods, near 
the edge of prairies and up and down 
cafions. You can also set your traps 
near the carcass of a horse, cow or calf 
which you find in the woods. Wait un- 
til the coyotes begin gnawing on the 
carcass; then set your traps nearby. 
Dig out a circle a little larger than the 
spread of the trap’s jaws when set and 
bury the trap so that it will be just level 
with the top of the ground. Rake leaves, 
straw or snow over the trap, but do not 
let anything interfere with the jaws com- 
ing close together and gripping a leg or 
foot. If the dead animal is lying on its 
side, coyotes will likely begin gnawing . 
on the flank or belly. Set two traps be- 
tween the fore and hind legs, about 2 
ft. from the body. Also set several 
traps 20 or 30 ft. from the carcass and 
you have a good chance to catch another 
wolf as it circles around the carcass, 
watching a wolf in the trap as it tugs at 
the chain. Wear gloves while handling 
your traps. 

You will sometimes catch a wolf by 
setting your traps in little trails which 
you yourself have made, as coyotes will 
often follow you and thus get into the 
traps. A geod idea is to burn a little 
hay or leaves over the trap after it is set. 
Coyotes are given to digging into camp- 
fires. Also if you find a place where 
campers have freshly camped and thrown 
out pieces of bacon, bread and the like, 
set two traps nearby, baiting them.with 
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bacon, fresh pork cracklings and the 
like. Set your traps immediately after 


the campers leave and you will stand a. 


good chance to get a wolf, for you may 
be sure the sly creatures have been 
watching the camp from the surround- 
ing heights. Burning hay or leaves over 
the traps destroys the scent of metal. 
Set your traps along ridges, the higher 
the better. Plow a furrow along the 
ridge in the early autumn, making a 
kind of path. If the ridge be brushy, 
clear the brush away first. Make brush 
fences up to the path on each side in 
several places along the ridge. Early 
in the fall scatter fine buckwheat chaff at 
each place where the fences come up to 


the path; when the leaves fall, scatter 


them along the path. In this way the 
game gets used to the surroundings be- 
fore you are ready to trap. Set your 
traps in a bed in this trail and just where 
the brush fences join the trail, one on 
each side. Another good place is in 
snow paths made by riding horseback. 
Put a stone in a sack and ride out to 
where you intend trapping. Have a 
rope to the sack, drop it down and let 
the horse drag it, thus making a fine 
path. Go along all ridges and through 
brush which rabbits use. Stop where 
you want to make a set, pull the drag 
up close to the horse and make a sharp 
turn. This will cause the wolf to come 
to a walk and he will not step over your 
trap. Extend your snow path across 
the prairie from stream to stream. You 
thus have a path for them to follow as 
well as the rabbits. To set your trap, 
pick out your place and dig out the 
snow, so trap will set level with surface. 
Lay a piece of white paper in bed to 
keep trap from freezing down. Use bark 
or willow buds to cover with. Cover 
over carefully with thin cotton, putting 
it in around pan and spring of trap. Set 
trap stiff enough so rabbits will not 
spring it. Set at all places where rab- 
bits make roads into the path. Now 
you are ready for every wolf that comes 
this way, as they will use the path you 
have made in search of rabbits. 
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Another good set is to bury a chicken 
in an old straw pile. Place two traps 
below the fowl on a gradual slope of 
straw. Let the chicken be near enough 
to the top so the coyotes can smell it. 
They are much given to digging after 
their food, perhaps because from time 
out of mind they have been accustomed 
to digging for rabbits, mice and dead 
bodies. Another method is to bury 
several traps in the level ground about 
an old straw pile. Kill a rabbit and 
clean it near the traps—scattering the 
head and bits of skin for 30 ft. around. 
Another good way is to take a barrel; 
knock out both ends and drive a staple 
on the inside, midway from end to end. 
Place the barrel some distance from the 
barn, near where you have seen coyote 
tracks. Take a live chicken and tie it 
to the staple. Then sink two traps near 
each end of the barrel; cover the jaws 
and plate with feathers. The coyote will 
be attracted to the place by the chicken, 
which will be fluttering at sight of it, 
and Mr. Wolf will be so excited that he 
will lose his usual caution and will put 
a foot into one of the traps before he 
gets near enough to seize and kill the 
decoy inside. A thin wire may be tacked 
over the ends of the barrel, to avoid the 
possibility of the decoy’s getting killed. 
A long box, open at both ends, will do 
as well as a barrel. This is also a good 
set for the big timber wolf or for wild- 
cats, if you live in the timber or on the 
edge of timber near a prairie. These 
animals are all partial to live bait. To 
attract wild cats, place the barrel near a 
barn in the edge of timber and leave a 
lighted lantern burning all night in the 
house, so that the rays can be seen from 
the woods. This will attract the wild- 
cats and they will come out of the tim- 
ber to investigate. 

A good way to poison wolves is to 
saw off a number of pieces of round 
poles 12 inches long; bore a hole 3 
inches deep in one end, fill it with tallow 
(with poison in one inch at top) and set 
at intervals along the path, about a foot 
to one side. Push down to level of the 














snow. Lay some fried pork cracklings 
on top of the poles. This attracts the 
wolves. They will eat the meat and 
gnaw at the hard tallow until they be- 
come sick and you do not have to go 
many yards to find your game. Another 
good way to poison them is to mix 
strychnine with warm blood, placing a 
sufficient quantity in the blood so that 
when it has clotted and been cut into 
small pieces there will be sufficient in 
each piece to kill a wolf. In poisoning 
wolves for the bounty and fur, it is 
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COURSERS OF THE PLAINS. 





I am today sending you a picture of 
my son and his celebrated coyote dogs. 
These dogs have a record of 54 coyotes 
in the past year, and they haven’t been 
hunted much either—except as they 
have followed a Rural Free Delivery 
mail route. They have caught practical- 
ly all the coyotes in this vicinity. If 
these dogs were in some section where 
coyotes were abundant, a man would 
certainly have a bonanza with them. 











ON THE WILD, FREE PLAINS OF 








IDAHO.——Young Crawford and His Dogs. 





necessary that the poison be mixed with 
something that will become warm in the 
stomach quickly, in order that the drug 
may do its work before the animals get 
far from the place where they got it. 
Poison in blood acts promptly. 

Kansas City, Mo. Isaac MoTEs. 





Letters from all parts of the country, 
telling of the prospects for sport with 
dog and gun, are cordially invited and 
will receive careful attention. 





The one at his right hand is a grey- 
hound and Russian wolf-hound, mixed. 
The first one at his left is part grey- 
hound and part staghound. The farthest 
one at his left is a Russian wolf- hound. 
I have been reading Sports AFIELD for 
many years and like it fine. As I am 
an old hunter—having devoted a large 
portion of my life to hunting and shoot- 
ing—you may know its reading matter 
just about hits the right spot. 
Ho, Idaho. S. M. CrawForpD. 











WHILE we old mossbacks have been 
sitting still, wondering who .would fol- 
low our footsteps on the Long Trail, 
Ernest Seton Thompson and other en- 
thusiasts have been busy organizing the 
Boy Scouts. A conservative estimate 
seems to show that some 150,000 young- 
sters have become members of the order 
and during the summer months will take 
to the woods. It is simply astounding 
when one stops to consider that within a 
year or two the way has been open, not 
only for the rich boy but also for the 
poor boy to enjoy the benefits of camp 
life, not in the haphazard manner of 
many such imitations, but under the 
guidance of men who have carefully 
trained themselves for the purpose. Any 
reader of current magazines must have 
noticed the steady increase of advertise- 
ments of camps for boys, with or without 
the bait of lessons, tutoring, etc. Some 
of these have done good work; others 
have been a place for a vacation loaf 
with plenty of fun and enjoyment, but 
with little’ permanent results. All of 
them have been conducted on a strictly 
financial basis and the boy without the 
price did not go to camp. The Boy Scout 
camps, on the other hand, pay no atten- 
tion to the rating of a boy’s father in 
Bradstreet or Dun. Expenses are re- 
duced to a minimum, and measures taken 
to see that funds are provided for each 














patrol, raised in the very many ways the 
provident and thoughtful men at the head 
have devised. It is well that every boy 
should go to camp, but the camp should 
be a means to an end. It is well to have 
in mind the underlying principles of 
Christianity in all assemblies where 
young men are gathered together; but 
it should by all means be a practical 
Christianity, that comes from the heart 
and which is not exhibited by loud, 
mouth-filling sermons but by practical 
right doing. The creed of the Boy Scout 
is, Do a kindness every day. He is not 
limited to one, but the day must not pass 
that some one is not ~made happier by 
the thoughtfulness of the youngster who 
is being taught the seriousness of his 
obligations. When he gets into camp, 
he is not surrounded by willing servants, 
but has become a unit in a microcosm 
that is bounded by the horizon of his 
daily life during camp time. He must 
do his share of all the work cheerfully 
and accurately. There is no fond mother 
to call him for breakfast, but a number 
of husky boys, who see to it that he is on 
the job at the proper time. He washes 
dishes, makes fires, cuts the wood, polices 
camp, airs his bedding and tent, learns 
how to sleep without a tent if necessary, 
not because he has to do these jobs, but 
because he wants to. So much for ex- 
ample. Every one works, and the idler 

















is simply forced to get busy or resign, 
and it is said that few boys resign. We 
who have begun to travel on the other 
side of the hill of life still find pleasure 
at the camp-fire, even though the day 
has seen no kill. We are able to get the 
best of our experiences of the past and 
live them over again, now that the big 
game has well-nigh gone. These lads 
who go into the woods today will people 
the silent aisles with imaginary game— 
with Indians, smugglers, pirates and 
other wild and woolly inhabitants—and 
will have the time of their lives. I have 
seen persons under hypnotic influence do 
some very peculiar stunts, but this happy 
influence of the active imagination of 
some few that so readily inoculates the 
many, excites my admiration and I salute 
the originators of the Boy Scouts. 


* * x * 


For more serious duties the instruction 
of the Scout includes first aid to the in- 
jured, to be able to locate themselves if 
lost, to save life and to prevent forest 
fires. One patrol in New Jersey has been 
exterminating the mosquitos of their 
vicinity. Another has taken the duty of 
examining the roads, found in their 
weekly: hikes, and reporting any defects 
to the proper authorities. The teaching 
of all this is not pedagogical, but starts 
in with the idea that the boy has an innate 
depth of kindness. Instead of substitut- 
ing for this idea the general idea that 
school is a place to learn, no matter how 
learning is imparted, the boy is ap- 
proached from his own standpoint and 
the camp-fire stands for the emblem of 
right doing. Where could it be possible 
to secure a firmer grip on the young 
‘ mind than around the camp-fire? Not to 
sermonize,) but to reach into every young 
heart just when the day’s work is over. 
Then it is that the patient Scout Master 
has his innings—sowing seeds of good 
thoughts into the minds of his youthful 
companions, gently reproving some boy- 
ish peccadillo, teaching by allegory or 
suggestion rather than by harsh remon- 
strance. The boys thus develope not only 
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individual responsibility but the strong 
community interests, without which no 
individual can exist. Keeping step to 
Time’s remorseless march, ere long we 
shall turn our faces to the «wall. The 
ways that knew us so well will know us 
no longer. Our race is nearly run, but 
if this great movement does not, like so 
many great schemes for the uplift of the 
American people, fail to continue, long 
after we are gone the old ways of the 
trail will still be fostered and remem- 
bered. The boys of today and those of 
tomorrow will not only know what we 
knew, but, with so many eager helpers 
to collect information and develope new 
ideas, they will soon be able to give us a 
task to keep up with them. But none 
will envy them in the flush of their youth- 
ful enthusiasm. They can not know too 
much, and if this knowledge makes them 
better men, let us thank the Great Creator 
for a new move that means so much. 
* * * * 

THE beach birds will soon be ripe. 
The yellow-shank, red-breasted and grass 
snipes will be found in the salt marshes 
this month, and next month will see the 
larger birds coming in. Possibly the 
little 20-gauge will get a chance this 
summer. Perhaps it will be a case of 
Wish-I-had-the-old-12-gauge ; then again 
it may not. At any rate, if I get the 
chance to spend a few days at the shore, 
the old gun will be left at home and what- 
ever game is killed will be scored to the 
more recent addition to the collection. 

* * * o 

THE other day I got out the decoys to 
look them over. It has been some time 
since they were used, and being packed 
away has not added to their appearance. 
Some rainy day they will receive a fresh 
coat of colors,. broken bills will be re- 
placed, and new uprights made. These 
counterfeits were made by an old fellow 
who whittled them from seasoned cedar 
blocks, and he was a sure enough artist. 
Several of them show shot marks, for 
one day a near sportsman mistook them 
for the real thing and spattered them 
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well. It was exasperating and at the 
same time amusing to see the expression 
on his face when I stood up in the blind 
and made a few remarks suitable to the 
occasion. Adterwards I found him a real 
good fellow and we shot together several 
times after this introduction. 
* 7 a a 

THEN the deep sea fishing! Some pre- 
fer to use a rod and reel from the boat, 
anchored a couple of miles out beyond 
the surf line; but I like the hand line 
best. Rather hard on the hands if the 
big weak-fish are biting freely, but habit 
is a great thing and somehow I never 
could get used to the rod when fishing 
from a boat. There used to be good 
fishing off the Sinepuxent railroad bridge 
after the ocean broke a hole through the 
beach into the bay, but that inlet closed 
up and so far as I know is still closed. 


* * * * 


WE used to sail down the bay for our 
shooting, and, if the wind was not right, 
worked our way with pole and oars. I 
am told that motor boats can now be 
hired for trips up and down the bay. 
This saves time, but somehow the old 
way was more interesting. There are 
several livery stables on the beach at 
Ocean City, and a tearm of tough Chinco- 
teague ponies may be hired with a driver. 
In earlier days (before the advent of 
electric lights and ocean pier at this 
place) the only team on the beach was 
a yoke of oxen and a two-wheeled cart. 
Unsophisticated sportsmen would hire 
this horseless outfit, and, starting the 
night before, would reach a point down 
the beach by daylight, where good shoot- 
ing could be found. When the morning 
flight was over, it was easier to walk 
home, and, moreover, saved time. The 
first time I ever tried this conveyance we 
started at midnight and traveled until the 
first faint streaks of light showed in the 
east. We disembarked, made our blinds 
about half a mile apart, and remained 
there until about 10 o'clock, with fair 
success. When we decided to return, we 
piled our decoys and lunch baskets in the 
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cart, shouldered our guns, and, after 
walking for half an hour, found our- 
selves within a mile or two of the board- 


walk. 
* + +t + 


In some States the open season for 
woodcock begins this month. Every bird 
killed at this time is one less for fall 
shooting, and perhaps more. I have 
never killed a summer woodcock since 
the time I found a nesting bird one 
Fourth of July. Possibly this was only 
one instance of a late brood, but there is 
always a chance of killing a mother bird 
and the subsequent death of the young 
birds from starvation. We do not know 
enough of the life history of the wood- 
cock to run such chances, and I for one 
would rather run the risk of never killing 
a fall cock than to kill them in the 


summer. 
* * * « 


LivinG as I do in the city limits, with 
a great park adjoining my property line, 
it is gratifying to hear Bob White whis- 
tling nearby. Cutting grass the other 
day, I found a nest with 18 eggs and left 
the tall graSs all about it. There are two 
other nests quite near the house and the 
young broods run little danger from gun- 
ners, if they live to maturity through the 
late summer and early fall. 

* * ~ a 

Many of us are afflicted with the dis- 
ease technically known as caccethes scri- 
bendi, and, in writing for the sportsman 
press, it should be borne in mind that the 
article that is accompanied with good 
photographs will stand a much better 
chance of acceptance than the same 
article without illustrations. Get the pic- 
tures and write the story to fit them, 
unless you have an outline in mind and 
need the photographs to fit the story. 
There is one class of photographs that 
are not acceptable to most sportsman 
journals. Group pictures of slaughtered 
game or fish are and should be tabooed. 
Get the dogs in action or birds on the 
wing. If you kill a strange specimen of 
some kind, get it fixed for posterity on 
the film, but don’t tell the shameful story 




















of more game killed than can possibly be 


used. 
* * * of 


ANOTHER revolver record has been sur- 
passed. A citizen of Springfield, Mass. 
(the home of the Smith & Wesson re- 
volver and a National Arsenal, also the 
home of several high-grade revolver 
shots), in September, 1904, totalled 465 
points out of a possible 500 on the 
Standard American target at 50 yds. 
J. E. Gorman, the well-known revolver 
shot of San Francisco, added 2 points 
to this score on June 2, 1911. Mr. Gor- 
man made 93, 96,'94, 93 and gi—a total 
of 467. There were 27 tens, 15 nines, 6 
eights and 2 sevens; 48 shots hit inside 
the 8-inch black and 40 of these were 
inside the 9-ring, which is six inches in 


diameter. 
& * * * 


WHEN this number of Sports AFIELD 
is on the news-stands, the twelfth Grand 
American Handicap will have been shot, 
with more than 400 entries, and during 
this month the sixth Eastern Handicap 
tournament will be shot at Wilmington. 
A few pessimists will argue that trap- 
shooting is declining, but the records 
prove the contrary ; and it cannot be said 
that the majority of participants are so- 
called professionals, when one sees the 
long list of genuine amateurs’ who make 
entry and who score well up with the 
salaried shooters. 

+ * 2B * 

WHICH reminds me. Anthony Rich- 
ards was a young man, born of rich but 
honest parents, and had the misfortune 
to be a failure in every variety of sport 
in which he interested himself. Each 
year at college he religiously appeared as 
a candidate for football honors, but in- 
variably failed. Leaving college, he be- 
came a member of a club noted for its 
various teams and champions, and here 
again failed to score. Many were the 


jokes made about his aspirations, and one 
particular lady friend became so indig- 
nant at his continued failures that she said 
she seriously contemplated breaking their 
But, through it all, Tony’s 


engagement. 
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naturally sweet disposition had lost none 
of its quaintly cheerful expression, even 
though defeat after defeat had crowded 
in upon him. When he failed to make 
good at polo, Tony cheerfully offered the 
use of his string of first-class ponies to 
Bob Nelson (a crack player who was 
unable to stand the expense of team 
membership) and no one was a more 
loyal rooter for his home team than 
Tony, who saw his friend, thus mounted, 
help to win the game. Having failed at 
everything else, Tony took up trap- 
shooting and at once jumped into the 
limelight as a phenomenon at prac- 
tice. When he entered a match his 
scores were awful! Afield and alone he 
would drop his game with unvarying cer- 
tainty, but when shooting in fast com- 
pany he proved the veriest duffer. Some 
were mean enough to say that there was 
a yellow streak somewhere, but this could 
not be; for Tony had rushed into the 
surf and rescued a man from certain 
drowning, at the risk of his own life; 
and at another time had deliberately stood 
between a child and a supposedly rabid 
dog, slipped off his coat, and, as the dog 
sprung, caught the animal in the folds 
and held it securely till the child was led 
safely away. Whatever it was, it had 
proved a sad handicap, and when his 
fiancée had severely criticized his lack of 
ability at a pinch, poor Tony thought the 
world a cold and cruel dwelling place 
indeed. Now, it happened that the rumor 
of a broken engagement stimulated a pair 
of Tony’s alleged friends to put up what 
they termed a joke upon the young man. 
Taking advantage of his strong desire to 
win something, they suggested that he 
visit a charlatan who professed to have 
uncanny powers—in the meantime forti- 
fying themselves by a prior visit, to 
exchange some coin of the realm with 
the alleged Professor. They gave the 
faker all the information they could and 
he agreed to use his powers (?) to im- 
press Tony with the idea that under 
hypnotic suggestion he simply could not 
lose. Then they determined to persuade 
him to enter the classic cup match run 
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off by the club every year, and incident- 
ally get him to wager considerable money 
that he would win under what they be- 
lieved to be a false stimulus. As one of 
these high-brows was in love with the 
same girl who had promised herself to 
Tony, perhaps jealously entered into this 
precious plan. At any rate, the girl 
roasted Tony, and, smarting under the 
sting of her words, he fell for the plan 
offered by these counterfeit friends. The 
Professor measured up to the occasion, 
and though he knew no more about hyp- 
notism than he did about English gram- 
mar, apparently managed to impress 
Tony with the idea that he was really 
under a spell. So much so that he not 
only made entry in the match but smil- 
ingly accepted some heavy wagers offered 
him by the plotters. In fact, the joke 
moved so smoothly that it gradually 
leaked out among the other members— 
some of whom failed to see the point 
and threatened to give information to 
Tony, that he might call the bets off. 
Dr. Swinburne, however, came to the res- 
cue by stating that if Tony really believed 
he could win, no matter whether hypno- 
tized or not, it would probably prove the 
turning point in his career and that it 
would be better to let matters alone until 
the match was over. 
© . - * 


THE great day arrived, and long be- 
fore the men were called to the traps the 
grand stand was filled with what the 
papers called.the “élite of our beautiful 
city.” Among the many lovely girls 
seated therein was the One Girl for Tony, 
and she nervously twisted her fan as she 
thought of the certain defeat lying in 
wait for our hero. The match called for 
100 targets per man—each relay shoot- 
ing at 25 and then retiring to give the 
next relay their turn. There were 48 
entries, thus giving 8 relays, as there 
were but five traps. Tony appeared in 
the 8th relay. We all know what a han- 
dicap it is to wait so long for one’s turn, 
but Tony took his position without a 
word. Once he glanced over at the girl 
and smiled as she waved her hand to 
him, but even she failed to see the un- 
wonted confidence he exhibited when he 
called Pull! and smashed his first target 
into dust. If there were any thought in 
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her mind as to what would eventually 
happen as Tony ground up target after 
target, it was probably that he would fail 
at the finish as he had always done. 
When the last shot of the last relay had 
been fired and the figures stood out on 
the big blackboard, it was seen that Tony 
was one of five men with clean scores. 
At the end of the next round he was still 
straight, with only two others in the same 
class. The 3d round found Tony alone 
with a clean score, but a dozen others 
were close behind, with none with more 
than 2 missed targets. The last round 
started and the crowd of spectators sat in 
silence as man after man finished. The 
strain was telling, and target after target 
sailed off untouched. The last relay now 
faced the traps. The competitors who 
had completed their scores crowded 
around the blackboard. Tony was now 
the only straight man, be it remembered, 
and interest centered on his shooting. 
Tony continued to grind up the targets 
with clock-like regularity, and soon was 
shooting at his last five. Would he stand 
the strain? The universal opinion was 
that he would not. But universal opinion 
is not infallible, and Tony not only broke 
them all, but, by the unwritten rule of 
the club, continued shooting until he 
should miss, which happened at his 137th 
target—winning the cup and establishing 
a club record that has not yet been bro- 
ken. His best girl was radiant. “I 
told you you could do it, if you only 
would,” she said. The conspirators paid 
up, but their remarks are not fit for pub- 
lication. His friends congratulated him 
man fashion: “By Jove, old man! that 
was a corking run! Didn’t know it was 
in you.” Dr. Swinburne, in conversation 
with a brother physician, confided to him 
that “Perhaps there is something in 
hypnotism, after all.”” Tony told his girl, 
“ Why, there is nothing in this rot about 
the Professor. He only told me to shut 
my eyes, count ten, and to. remember 
when I was shooting that his influence 
would be with me. I knew it was all 
piffle, and if you hadn’t roasted me as 
you did, I would have been down and out 
the first round.” Which shows the effect 
of mind over matter. 
Sam’t J. Fort, M.D. 
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ABOUT BLOOD-STAINED BULLETS. 





Editor Sports Afield:—In reply to my 
query of a month ago, regarding the 
possibility or probability of a bullet’s 
becoming blood-stained while passing 
through an animal, I have received the 
following replies: 


Dear Mr. Cooper:—I saw your query in 
Sports AFIELD, and in answer will say that a bul- 
let will be blood stained by shooting it through 
a deer. About three years ago I shot a coyote 
with a .32-40 Winchester and dug the bullet 
out of a sand bank. I was surprised to find it 
stained with blood, and, since that time, have 
always tried to find my bullets whenever they 
have passed through an animal. Last fall I 
shot a buck at a distance of 300 yds. and after 
the bullet had passed through him it lodged 
in a pine tree. I was shooting a .30-calibre 
Government rifle and soft pointed bullet, and, 
wishing to know how far the bullet had pene- 
trated, dug it out. I found it badly deformed 
and showing traces of flesh and blood. 

Casper, Wyoming. W. B. MILLETT. 

DEaR Mr. CooPpEer:—In answer to your re- 
quest for the experience of hunters with refer- 
ence to bullets carrying blood after passing 
through an animal, I will say that during my 
hunting experience (the length and ‘breadth of 
which you have some knowledge) I have recov- 
ered very few bullets, and, of these, most of 
them had passed through or into some other 
stbstance more or less hard, which had tended 
to completely strip them of any blood or flesh 
that might have adhered to them. But I re- 
member several instances in which blood stains 
were unmistakable and two at least in which 
shreds of flesh still adhered to the battered ball. 

In the fall of 1903, in the Colorado moun- 
tains, I shot a large bull elk, standing in down 
timber and high weeds. In order to clear the 
weeds, I aimed high. The ball (420 grains) 
entered just back of the shoulder, passed 
through diagonally, shattered the backbone for 
several inches and lodged in a half decayed log 
beyond the elk. While waiting for the pack 
animals to come up, I noticed where the ball 
had lodged, and, to amuse myself, dug it out 
with my hunting knife. I found it. battered 
out of all resemblance to an ordinary bullet, 
and, held in the crevices and smeared over it, 
were blood and shreds of flesh absolutely unmis- 
takable. 

At another time I shot a deer running along 
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a steep, bare hillside. The ball passed through, 
broke the deer’s neck and buried itself in the* 
dry earth some 15 feet beyond. This ball I 
recovered almost immediately after reaching the 
deer and found it covered with dust by reason 
of the moisture adhering to it (presumably 
blood). On wiping the dust from the bullet, 
which was also badly mushroomed, I found tiny 
strings of still moist flesh held in its folds. 

I therefore gather from these and other ex- 
periences that most bullets are more or less 
blood-stained on passing through an animal— 
especially if battered or mushroomed—and the 
reason why so little blood is seen, is that the 
ball is often cleaned by passing through some 
other substance or possibly by the centrifugal 
force in its course through the air. 

Oakland, California. GEO. W, CALDWELL. 


I had hoped for further evidence in 
support of blood-stained bullets; but, as 
it is not forthcoming, will now tell what 
prompted me to ask the question. Old 
hunters, to whom I have related the anec- 
dote, agree in pronouncing it an excel- 
lent fabrication and think the part refer- 
ring to the blood upon the bullet espe- 
cially good. 

Many years ago I was hunting deer 
in Western Colorado. At noon, on the 
day of all days, each of my two com- 
panions had secured his deer, while I 
had failed in getting a shot. I therefore 
suggested that, on their way to our 
wagon, they walk around the head of 
the ravine upon which I was stationed— 
anticipating the probability of their 
starting a deer in my direction while 
so doing. They had proceeded scarcely 
400 yds., when a yearling buck came 
down the ravine, and, when at a dis- 
tance of 60 yds., I put a 300-grain bullet, 
from a .45-90 Winchester, behind his 
shoulder. A few seconds later something 
which made a humming noise (like a 
stone from a sling) passed near my head 
and struck the ground about four feet 
behind me. I turned and picked up a 
bullet which presumably had come from 
some other hunter or from a signal shot 
fired into the air by one of my com- 
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panions. But when I noticed fresh blood 
upon it and that sandstone had been 
ground into the lead upon nearly oppo- 
site sides, I began an investigation which 
proved the bullet to be my own, and that 
it had been returned to me as shown in 
the diagram herewith. I still have the 
bullet, and my companions know that I 
fired but one shot; that both the boulder 
and cliff had been hit by a bullet at the 
above described angles, and that a bullet 
had gone through the deer from side to 
side. 

While hunters who have never recov- 
ered bullets which had passed through 
game animals hold to the opinion that 
blood cannot be gathered by a projectile 
moving so swiftly as a modern bullet, it 
seems reasonable to suppose that flat- 
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pointed or battered bullets not only push 
aside flesh tissues but actually cut out 
and carry them. The blood may not 
accumulate while the bullet is passing 
through, but it comes from the torn flesh 
carried, as Mr. Caldwell says, in the 
folds of the bullet. Cras. A. Cooper. 
Durango, Colorado. 
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A HOME-MADE FLYING MACHINE. 








While few boys can construct a fly- 
ing machine of sufficient power to ride 
on, it is possible for almost any ingen- 
ious lad to make an aeroplane that can 
itself fly. Some boys make flying ma- 
chines of ample power to lift articles. 
In one case a doll was given a ride. In 
another a cat was safely ridden through 
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space some 20 feet above the level of the 
ground on a flying machine made by two 
brothers from materials collected about 
the home. All of this kind of work 
leads up to further ingenuity and success 
on the part of the lads who are inter- 
ested in this sort of thing. And it is 
remarkable what an interest is taken in 
making flying machines by boys. Instead 
of constructing the common kites, as in 
former years, boys are making flying 
machines. In this article we will describe 


‘how a simple flying machine can be made 


that can elevate itself of its own pres- 
sure on the air, by utilizing devices that 
any lad can get together very readily. 
Of course, if you desire to make a ma- 
chine that may possess some of the ele- 
ments of an aeroplane that may be de- 
veloped to the point of carrying a weight, 
you will have to seek some strong mate- 
rial for the frame. But if the machine’ 
is to be used for amusement and experi- 
mental purposes only, then almost any 
kind of strong, elastic stock will answer 
the purpose for the frame. Rattan is 
preferable for making a strong frame, 
but rattan cannot be obtained so very 
easily, unless you happen to live near a 
rattan furniture factory; in which case 
you will, no doubt, be able to buy some 
pieces of this strong, light and elastic 
material. If you cannot get the rattan, 
try a cigar-box factory and purchase 
some of the long strips of light, sea- 
soned wood they use for making the thin 
shelled, light cigar boxes. Or you can 
get some thin pieces of stock from a car- 
penter shop by explaining what the wood 
is needed for. The average woodworker 
will help any boy who is trying to make 
a flying machine by selecting some of 
the most suitable stock for building the 
frame. In Figs. 4 and 5 we show some 
of the jointed portions of the frame; for 
it is best to make the unions in this fash- 
ion, so as to get a steadiness that would 
not be procured if the joints were sim- 
ply screwed or wire-nailed. The frame 
itself is shown in Fig. 6. 

In making the frame of the machine, 
the joints should be fitted just as smooth- 











ly as you can get them. A frame about 
2 ft. long, 3 ft. wide and 1% ft. deep 
makes a good proportion for flying and 
for handling. In order to make the cor- 
ners or joints more effective, we advise 
that glue be put on the surfaces. If 
necessary to make the joint still firmer 
than seems possible with the dovetailing, 
glue and pinning, then you can bind the 
unions with cord or fine wire. The frame- 
work is covered with cloth, just as ob- 
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long and 8 inches wide at the widest part. 

A bracing stick is used back of the 
tin, and this stick is tongued into the 
propeller hub. The latter is a piece of 
wood 2 inches long and 3 inches in diam- 
eter, fitted to the end of the one-inch 
wood shaft. The shaft works in the 
holes cut in the braces in ‘the frame, as 
shown. The other end of the shaft is 
fitted with a spool which you can whittle 
out of pine wood and secure to the ter- 



































tains in the case of the large machines. 
If you can see one of the large flying 
machines, you can get very good ideas 
for making the smaller one. Be sure 
there are no wrinkles in the fabric. Cot- 
ton cloth will do. You can tack the 
cloth to the frame on the top and bot- 
tom. For propelling purposes, the shaft 
and spoel with propeller are used as in 
Fig..7. The propeller can be made of 
tin for the blades—each blade 20 inches 





minal of the shaft, as shown. Fig. 1 is 
another view of this drum with the rub- 
ber band. Fig. 2 is a side view of the 
combination of the frame, platform, 
spool, propeller and rudder. The rud- 
der is simply a section of thin wood or 
tin adjusted to the rear of the frame, so 
as to form a guide for the machine—the 
rubber band furnishing the power for 
making the wheel turn and causing the 
machine to fly. You fasten one end of 
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the band to the hook in the platform, as 
shown, and then wind up on the drum, 
until all of the band is used on the coils 
as illustrated. You guide the machine 
nose upwards and release the affair, and 
the rubber band will contract and revolve 
the wheel and the force of the blades 
on the air will make the machine fly for 
quite a distance. Sometimes clock 
springs are used for this purpose, in 
which case the entire clock mechanism 
is fitted to the platform, as in Fig. 3. 
Then you wind up the spring and the 
apparatus will have motive power until 
the spring gives out. Little toy station- 
ary engines have been used on some of 
the flying devices constructed by boys. 
In fact, after a boy gets to work mak- 
ing some kind of a machine for flying, 
he naturally works out some ingenious 
systems of his own for making the de- 
vice fly. GEorGE RICE. 
Melrose Highlands, Mass. 





AN IOWA HUNTING MATCH. 





We had arranged a hunting match. A 
young farmer was to be one of the cap- 
tains and I was to be the other. At 
first there were to be 10 men on a side, 
but afterwards 2 more were added to 
each side. The losing side was to pay 
for the oyster supper. Some rumors of 
trickery caused some of my older men 
to hold a conference, in which they de- 
cided that it would be best for some of 
our men to shadow Rey and a certain 
member of the Smith tribe who could 
not be concealed by such a common name. 
They decided that I should look after 
Rey, while two other sleuth-like fellows 
determined to stay on the shady side of 
Smith. I started out with Rey, fully 
determined to keep him under my eagle 
eye. It was a damp, threatening morn- 
ing—sleet was falling—and we walked 
about 3 miles without seeing anything. 
I got a shot at a rabbit across a fence 
and while I was bagging him Rey disap- 
peared. The woods were not very dense, 
but, though I hunted for him until past 
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noon, I could neither find the man nor 
offer a good excuse. I got dinner at a 
little one-story cabin, where an old 
widow lady lived with a boy and five 
dogs. But the flannel cakes and honey, 
the ham and eggs and hot coffee just 
hit the right spot. Reflecting that it was 
high time for me to be up and doing, 
I determined to put in the afternoon 
hunting. Game was scarce and I tramped 
through woods and along swamps until 
late in the afternoon. Then, as a last 
resort, I walked along a creek, looking 
for muskrats. When I was about ready 
to give up, my luck changed and I shot 
3 muskrats in a few minutes. As it was 
near sunset, I started home. I felt blue. 
for I had failed to shadow Rey and had 
scored only 55 points (3 muskrats, each 
counting 15, and 1 rabbit, counting 10). 
While walking along a high bank, I 
heard a shot, and, looking up, saw a 
flock of geese coming directly toward me 
—flying low. I had barely time to draw 
the shells of light shot from my gun and 
replace them with shells of heavy shot, 
when the geese were just over my head, 
but as they were going to light just over 
the bank I did not shoot. But oh! how 
big they were! Did you ever stand di- 
rectly under a flock when they were low ? 
I got two more shells ready and as soon 
as they had settled picked out one that 
suited me and fired. As they rose, they 
circled toward me, and I was so impa- 
tient to get in two more final shots that 
I fired wildly at the moving mass—and 
missed. Then I whispered to myself, 
reloaded the gun and brought down two 
—the last being able to fly a little, but 
by following a short distance I got an- 
other shot and finished him. By the time 
I got the other two out of the water it : 
was quite dark and [ was hurrying along 
the road, when | heard another shot and 
was aware of another flock coming to- 
ward me, but they were rather high. I 
bided my time and succeeded in bringing 
down one, but it was so dark I had con- 
siderable trouble in finding him. I had 
about a mile and a half to go and the 
geese were heavy. What of it? A goose 

















counted 200. I was the last man in and 
my 855 points were not sufficient to give 
us the match, for the others on my side 
had only 330, while our opponents had a 
score of 1,340—Rey and Smith bringing 
ing in 810. I was really glad to learn 
that Smith had succeeded in getting 
away from the two “ detectives.” They 
had been hiding game for a week and 
brought in a possum and a good-sized 
bunch of quail on such a day! They 
afterwards admitted their crookedness— 
telling how the quail had been killed two 
days before and the possum caught in a 
trap. We paid for the supper; but the 
men on our side, with their families, were 
banqueted on roast goose at my boarding 
house the next Sunday. 
Alton, Iowa. 


R. A. SELL. 


WHY IS A PORCUPINE? 








It is with a sense of satisfaction that 
we are able to show to the readers of 
Sports AFIELD the picture which ex- 
plains our reasons for asking the above 
question. The note from Judge Beaman 
—perhaps the best known sportsman and 
fisherman in Colorado—tells us some- 
thing of the origin of the photograph. 


Deak Mr. ALLEN: The enclosed is a picture 
taken by me on a bear hunt on Cimarron Creek, 
in Gunnison County, Colorado, May 10, 1911. 
The dog had tackled a porcupine, and had more 
than a thousand quills in his head, neck and 
shoulder, and his mouth was literally filled with 
them. We had pulled quite a number out of his 
face before we thought of taking the picture, 
It took two of us, with two pairs of tweezers, 
an hour and a half to remove the quills. A 
great many of the points broke-off and re- 
mained in, and the next day his head was 
swollen up to twice its ordinary size. By the 
3d day the points that were left began to work 
out inside of his mouth, and outward through 
his skin, and we pulled them out. By the 5th 
day he had fairly recovered from the immediate 
effects, but was still dumpish and took no fur- 
ther interest in the hunt. I suppose he is by 
this time fully recovered. D. C. BEAMAN. 


As we contemplate the sad state of 
the mongrel hound after he had tackled 
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more than he had bargained for, the 
question recurs, Why IS a Porcupine? 
Perhaps there is a reason for this ani- 
mal being favored with the most danger- 
ous defences known to Nature, excepting 
those which are possessed by venomous 
creatures. It is known in Germany as 
the thorn-pig; in Spain as the puerco 
espinoso or spine-hog; in Denmark as 
the prickle-swine ; and such other names 
as pin-hog and stickle-pig are always 
used to describe it. 

Porcupines are often photographed in 
the woods, as they are not timid, and 








AFTER MEETING UP WITH A PORCUPINE. 





stupidly stare with beady eyes at the 
hunter, who is more than likely to leave 
them uninjured, unless fearing for his 
dogs. A wise dog knows all about them, 
but the poor idiot in the picture had his 
lesson to learn. It would be interesting 
to hear from some of those who may 
read this article as to their experiences 
with porcupines. Hardly a boy from the 
country but could tell of encountering 
them—often with sorrowful results for 
his dog companions. 
CHARLES F. ALLEN. 
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THE TWELFTH GRAND AMERICAN. 





He was from Missouri and his name 
was Harvey Dixon—NMissouri, the home 
of Folk and the Missouri mule, a State 
synonymous with settling into the collar, 
straightening the traces and pulling un- 
til something moves! That there was an 
existent suspicion of this Missourian’s 
ability to shake the trophy on its pedes- 
tal, was shown by his location on the 
20-yard mark, but he was not alone 
there, and quite a bunch of shooters got 
distant views of the birds from points 
one and two yards still farther from the 
traps. This handicap thing—to fall into 
the inelegant but expressive slang of the 
times—is a great equalizer of chances. 
Two 18-yard men got away with the 
second and third prizes, and the fourth 
prize winner was still another yard 
further back in the estimation of the 
handicappers and three feet closer the 
traps in fact. That’s the beauty of the 
Grand American Handicap manage- 
ment: if you can shoot just a little bit, 
there is an honest attempt to put you on 
equal footing with the man who can 
shoot a little bit more. The event which 
was pulled off at Columbus, O., June 23, 
was the twelfth annual at targets, and 
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there has never yet been a shooter so 
badly disgruntled over his hard luck that 
he would prefer charges of unfair treat- 
ment. If he dots goose eggs along in 
his score—singles and pairs and trios— 
the fault is his own; and it is likewise 
his own fault if he runs 200 or 300 
straight and gets himself lovingly man- 
handled by a cow-pen full of frantically 
appreciative competitors—for in the be- 
ginning his chances were no better or 
worse than the next man’s. Now and 
then some chap accounted among the 
least dangerous hits a winning streak 
and achieves history, while it is consider- 
ably more common for the notable shots 
to surprise themselves and their friends 
by missing practically everything in 
sight. 

There is getting to be a whole lot of 
interest in trap work shown by-the man 
who doesn’t shoot, and also by his wife 
or his best girl. At Columbus the 
grounds were none too large to accom- 
modate the several thousands. of spec- 
tators at the principal event, and maybe 
a few “birds” were missed through an 
over-eagerness to catch the grandstand. 
The presence of spectators not in the 
game affects the nerve of some shooters, 
while others of the more phlegmatic sort 
are able to concentrate their thoughts 
upon the work at hand as thoroughly as 
when breaking practice targets out be- 
hind the barn. Thrice blesséd is the 
man of that type, for his name shall 
stand high on the score board. 

Counting the doings of the days pre- 
ceding and following the Handicap 
proper, the Grand American has grown 
to be a whaling big proposition, though 
not too unwieldy to be swung into shape 
by its capable management. The veteran 
Elmer E. Shaner has the work sys- 
tematized to the smallest detail, and has 
gathered around him a staff of most 
capable assistants, who among them han- 
dle the work so smoothly that it looks 
easy. But this does not alter the fact 
that the G. A. H. is a whale. Too big 
for any publication of restricted space to 
report it in detail, even to the extent of 
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summarizing the individual scores. Mon- 
day, the day of gathering in, shaking 
hands and general preparation, wit- 
nessed considerable practice, which may 
be passed over here. On Tuesday five 
20-target events were shot, with 269 
entries. J. M. Hawkins, professional, 
and J. R. Livingston, amateur, scored 
straight—1o00 each—and among the pro- 
fessionals Taylor, Crosby, Henderson, 
Clark and Maxwell accounted for 99 of 
their targets. Lester German (who had 
broken 160 targets straight the previous 
day) added 32 more to this number be- 
fore missing. 

The Preliminary Handicap, on Wednes- 
day, had 336 entries and 268 starters, 
giving a total purse of $1,440, to divide 
into fifty moneys—$144 in the big 
chunk, which was tied for by C. B. 
Eaton of Fayette, Mo., and H. F. Buck- 
walter of Royersford, Pa. The score 
was 99—Eaton winning in the shoot-off. 
Maxwell, Gates, Brown and Burnham 
tied at 98; while Coleman, Geo. J. Elli- 
ott, Graham and Ryding halted at 97. 

With around 390 contestants due to 
break 100 targets each, it seems wonder- 
ful that the Grand American Handicap 
could have been put through to a finish 
on Thursday between the hours of nine 
and six. With $500 added by the Inter- 
state Association, the purse amounted to 
$3,989; ten per cént. of this the due of 
the high score man, who, as above 
stated, was. Dixon—the Man from the 
West. It is worthy of note that the 
amateurs made a ‘better individual and 
collective showing than the professionals 
all through the race. Crosby and 
Spencer (with 96 each) were the top- 
notch professionals, and there were thir- 
teen amateurs ahead of them in the list 
of winners. T. E. Graham, O. H. Nutt, 
A. J. Hill and C. C. Irwin had 98 
chalked up against their names, and 
there were eight with 97, and nineteen 
with 96 targets to their credit. Mrs. 
Topperwein of Texas, the only lady con- 
testant, broke 91 of her 100 targets. 

Thursday witnessed the Amateur and 
Professional Championships at 200 
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birds, and the Championship at 50 pairs 
of doubles. C. C. Collins of Aldine, 
Ind., was the fortunate amateur—break- 
ing 196. In the professional event Les- 
ter German broke 192 straight before a 
miss—finishing with 198. Such a score 
is certainly phenomenal. German was 
also first in the double target event— 
breaking 89 of the 100. 


NEW GAME LEGISLATION. 








DrawN and introduced in the New 
York Legislature at the instance of Hon. 
W. T. Hornaday, and its passage 
deemed wildly impossible by many per- 
sons favoring it, the Bayne bill is now a 
law, thanks to the vigorous and unceas- 
ing support of some sixty National, 
State and County organizations inter- 
ested in the better protection of game. 
Stated briefly; the new law absolutely 
prohibits in New York State, at all sea- 
sons, the sale, or importation for sale, of 
any species of American wild game, save 
hares and rabbits. Those rodents have 
been declared a pest to fruit-growers. 
No longer is it possible for ruffed 
grouse, pinnated grouse, any American 
quail, woodcock, snipe, or any American 
shore-bird, wild goose, brant, or: wild 
ducks of any species, to be sold in the 
State of New York—no matter where 
they may have been killed. The Bayne 
law provides, however, that certain spe- 
cies of game that can be reared success- 
fully in captivity may be sold and con- 
sumed, under certain restrictions. It is 
provided that any one who wishes to 
breed and rear game for sale may pro- 
cure a State license for $50, under which 
he may breed, rear and sell the following 
species: Elk, white-tailed deer, mallard 
duck, black duck and Old World pheas- 
ants of all species. All these must be 
killed and marketed as the law directs, in 
a manner which will not permit the sub- 
stitution of any wild game for domestic 
game. Everything killed is officially 
tagged and the metal tags must remain 
in place until the game is sold and 
served. THe 
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In addition to the above, the law pro- 
vides for the importation and sale under 
tag of the following Old World species: 
European red deer, roe-buck and fallow 
deer, Scotch grouse, black game, black 
plover, European red-legged partridge 
and Egyptian quail. The five species of 
European birds last named were _ in- 
cluded at the instance of game dealers 
and their. presence in the bill was 
strongly objected to by the supporters of 
the measure. It was declared, however, 
by the chief manager of the campaign, 
that “the Bayne bill loses none of its 
force or virtue for the protection of 
American wild game; and so long as 
Europe is quite indifferent to the sale of 
her game, why should we worry about 
the five European birds?” 





A L0@ CABIN IN A DAY. 





Just about this time of the year the 
daily and weekly publications—which are 
always on the lookout for new features, 
and usually so lacking in technical knowl- 
edge that they will grab at anything that 
is accompanied by a few neatly lined 
drawings— at about this time, I say, they 
give us articles on tent life, written by 
people who never slept under canvas, and 


' prosy directions how to build log cabins 


—with complete working drawings, mind 
you, the drafting and typewriter work 
all done by some penny-a-liner, who takes 
his summer outings on the roof of a city 
tenement building! I have spent delight- 
ful hours in poring over such pains- 
takingly compiled articles, and it is quite 
beyond my comprehension how one can 
read them and not be instantly seized with 
a mad desire to buy himself an axe and 
a frying-pan and steal away to some de- 
lightful wilderness, where all the saplings 
are exactly the same size at top and butt, 
free of knots and limbs, and as straight 
throughout as a length of gas-pipe. It 
must be a joy to cob up a cabin from such 
material, but the artist does not say how 
one is to carve perfectly half-round 
notches at the corners, and all in the 
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end logs, without cutting them entirely 
through, unless it is intended that the 
side logs should have four-inch spaces be- 
tween them. And in the Plans of Win- 
dows and Doors, is the beaded trimming 
around the casings really material? And, 
for a summer camp, Wouldn’t squares of 
mosquisto wire serve just as well as sash 
with 12x18 panes? 

Now, it happens that the old cob-house 
style of log cabin is so difficult to build 
satisfactorily that in every backwoods 


‘neighborhood there are specialists whose 


services are in demand at “raisings.”’ 
They are experts with the axe, and know 
how to carry a corner up straight, which 
is quite beyond the ability of the average 
professional wood-chopper. They can 
size up the crooks of a log at a glance 
and actually see just how it is going to 
fit the one below, providing it gets a few 
licks of the axe here and there. Give a 
city man the same log, and the chances 
are that he wouldn’t get it to lie still, with 
all his notching and hacking. But what’s 
the use of going to all this trouble when 
there is an easier way, and one which 
turns out a much better looking house in 
less than half the time? Probably this is 
not the first time you have heard of it, 
but the cob-house style was first described 
in Noah’s pocket diary (which Ham got 
away with, together with the old man’s 
smoking tobacco, about the time the first 
wine was sampled right out of the jug 
on the sunny slope of Mount Ararat), 
while the plank-corner log cabin is still 
in its first century. 

If you can see the quarter-inch marks 
on a pocket rule, and can run a crosscut 
saw and drive a spike, you can build a 
pole shack which will be a thing of beauty 
and a joy till you get tired of it, or it 
rots down. And you can make it out 
of poles so small that your wife can han- 
dle one end of them—which will save the 
dollar a day that you would otherwise 
have to give some barefooted country boy. 
I am a great believer in wives earning 
their share of the annual good time. If 
some one mashes off a nail with the ham- 
mer, the rag-and-vaseline act permits a 














show of remorseful tenderness which 
helps to obliterate dark memories of the 
dragging, fretful weeks before vacation 
time arrived. Moreover, any woman 
looks well at the end of a crosscut saw— 
and she likes to stand on tiptoe and hold 
a log in place two feet higher than her 
head, while you run twice around the 
rapidly growing edifice, hunting the ham- 
mer or spikes. 

As material for your log house, provide 
a little jag of lumber. Here is the bill: 

Four pieces 1x12—12 feet long. 

Four pieces 1x4—12 feet long. 

Two pieces 2x8—14 feet long. 

Two pieces 2x6—14 feet long. 

Rough flooring, any dimensions, to cover 
required space. 

The 1x12 is for the door and window 
shutters—the remainder to be used for 
shelves. The 1x4 is for door and window 
lining and outside casing—inside casing 
not required. And here is how you use 
the heavier stuff. By cutting exactly in 
the middle you will get eight pieces— 
two for each corner. Put them in pairs, 
a 2x6 and a 2x8, and spike solidly to- 
gether, trough fashion, the 8 onto the 
edge of the 6, so that each side will be 
the same breadth from the corner. If 
you intend using small poles, 2x4 and 
2x6 will answer as well. Now level your 
foundation—I like to lift a cabin off the 
ground with blocks or stones, so the air 
can get under—and notch your’ four sills 
together, half and half. It is well to flat- 
ten the top sides a little at the ends. Spike 
them fast. And now you are ready for 
the corner troughs. Stand them on 
end directly over the corners, with 
the point of the V inward. Plumb 
them as nearly as you can; spike 
at the foot and brace the tops with 
the 1xq4’s. If you had intended your 
cabin to be 12 ft. long by 10 ft. wide, the 
square of the sills may be found either 
over or under dimensions, but in this 
style of building it doesn’t matter. Cut a 
measuring-pole—that’s a better word 


than template—to fit snugly between the 
troughs. 
for the sides and ends. 


You will of course need two, 
And now pitch 
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in and cut your saplings, square the butts, 
measure them carefully, and saw off 
the tops. That part of it is fun, and the 
following job is still funnier. Drop a 
log in its place and fasten with two spikes 
in each end. When I say spikes, I mean 
20-pennies ; anything heavier is unneces- 
sary. Incidentally, if the cabin is to be 
used but one year, you could use inch 
corner troughs instead of the heavier 
stuff, nailing together with 6-penny and 
fastening the logs with 8-penny nails. 
The second log goes with its top end over 
the butt of the first (which virtually 
means that each tier should be laid tops 
and butts around the square). Keeping 
the bigger logs at the bottom and smaller 
above makes a neater cabin than mixing 
them as it might happen. When you have 
filled the troughs to their tops, you have 
walls 7 ft. high, strong enough to stand 
against a hurricane. Seven feet is a good 
height, if you are a 6-footer or over; 
make the walls lower if you like. Per- 
sonally I prefer a cabin door low enough 
so I will bump my phrenological indica- 
tions whenever I forget that I am living 
in camp. Just bear in mind that there 
must be at least one log running clear 
through above the door, if it is in the 
side, to give stability to the wall. If 
in the end, you will have the advantage of 
the shorter logs above the square, which 
of course must be sloped at their ends to 
conform with the pitch of the roof, and 
can be spiked until you get tired of spik- 
ing. You can support your roof with 
rafters or with roof-poles spiked to the 
gable logs. The first way permits the 
use of sheathing and shingles. If you 
prefer waterproof canvas, the roof-poles 
are the thing—at ridge and eves, and one 
or two between on each side. Weight 
either end of the canvas with a pole, and 
you will be saved the trouble of adjust- 
ing fastenings when it rains, as the pull 
of the pole takes up all slack. Locate 
your door and window; cut your outside 
casings and fasten them in place, nailing 
to each log. Saw out the openings be- 
tween and tack a 1x4 on the ends of the 
logs. Hang your shutters to open out- 
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ward—there is more room for them that 
way. Sleepers to support the floor may 
be notched into the sills or sawed of the 
right length to go between ; in which case 
don’t spare your spikes, for it will be 
all toe-nailing. If you don’t like to see 
a trough set on end at each corner of 
your cabin, fill each one with a log. It 
is all a matter of taste—like the choice 
ef a wife or summer hosiery. Utility and 
beauty may or may not stand for the same 
thing. Time of building may be cut in 
half if you will be satisfied with a shanty 
roof. Cut front corners 9 ft. high; back 
corners, 5 ft. Get the slope of the end 
walls same as in sloping gables. Two 
men can raise the walls, put on the canvas 
roof, and cut and finish door and window 
in one good long summer day. Try it 
and see for yourself. S. D. Barnes. 





A DUEL TO THE DEATH. 





The scene was on a fine morning in 
October last in the bay at Avalon, Santa 
Catalina Islands, California. The writer 
and his brother, J. H. Neustadt, with a 
number of others were on the pier that 
projects out some distance in the bay, 
watching the seals at play around the 
landing and near shore, as they are ac- 
customed to do every day in the year. 
An old seal that responds to the name 
of Ben was absorbing the attention of 
the people, when suddenly another seal 
was discovered in hot pursuit of some- 
thing. It soon became apparent that 
a battle royal between a seal and a sword- 
fish was in store. And what a battle it 
proved to be! It emphasized in the most 
exciting and interesting manner the 
struggle for existence that goes on in 
the sea as with us on land. The Flavian 
Amphitheatre never presented a more ex- 
citing chase. The mise en scéne was com- 
plete. The morning was beautiful. The 
waters of the Pacific at and around the 
islands were perfectly still and so clear 
that at a depth of 35 feet the bottom 
could be plainly seen. The amphithea- 
tre was Nature’s broad and deep aqua- 
rium. The interested spectators were 
there. The gladiators were not the rude 
barbarians of Germania or Hispania, but 
two inarticulate denizens of the deep en- 
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gaged in a struggle for the preservation 
of life, in accordance with the great and 
controlling principle of Nature that only 
the fittest shall survive. The battle 
opened. The seal chased the Swordfish 
around the bay several times, and finally 
overtook His Majesty near the landing. 
They halted and faced each other. The 
seal was the most aggressive and the first 
to strike, but he missed his aim. The 
fish dodged and turned and swam around 
the seal several times, and in another in- 
stant they got together as if in loving 


‘embrace, but this lasted only a second, 


when the splashing and churning of the 
waters became almost tempestuous. The 
seal backed off some distance, and then, 
with the rapidity of a torpedo and look- 
ing not altogether unlike one in the water, 
rushed upon the fish and bore him down, 
and in a few seconds came to the surface 
with a large piece of his antagonist in 
his mouth. The fish followed the seal 
to the surface and the battle raged 
furiously, and for some time it seemed 
as if one or both, in the struggle for 
supremacy, might leap upon the land- 
ing. The fish at this. point hammered 
away at the seal, but the seal, with an 
incredible celerity of movement, kept out 
of harm’s reach, until.a favorable oppor- 
tunity presented itself, when the fish 
landed a blow that left a great gaping 
wound 5 or 6 inches in length across the 
forehead of the seal. This blow appeared 
to bewilder the old seal and make him 
groggy, but with a reinforced strength 
and determination he rushed upon the 
fish and bit out another large piece of 
his body. The fish turned and fought, 
but the seal was too strong and heavy 
for his adversary, and attacked and bit 
him until he was too weak to offer much 
resistance and finally succumbed to the 
terrific onslaught of the seal, who con- 
tinued to charge and bite until he had bit- 
ten and torn his victim to fragments. 
The remnants of the fish that were scat- 
tered far and wide were picked up and 
carried away by a score of sea-gulls 
who had hovered near and watched for 
the opportunity that came to them in the 
end. The victor of the fight swam away 
with a lacerated head and the bones of 
the vanquished probably went to the bot- 
tom of the sea. C. NEUSTADT. 
East St. Louis, Illinois. 














NEW ENGLAND IN SUMMER. 





Each summer sees the angler with rod and line, 
whipping the New England streams for trout. 
Here is seen the city sportsman, in correct outing 
costume, with the most up-to-date outfit obtain- 
able. Here will also be seen the native fisher- 
man in overalls and jumper, who tucks his fish 
in his jumper pockets or strings them on a forked 


stick. Then too there is the small boy with his 
diminutive overalls held in place by one lone 
suspender, barefooted and barelegged, with hat 


dilapidated of brim and holey of crown, whose 
pole may be of alder but who delivers the goods 
all the same. He appears at home, after his 
hysterical female relatives have begun prepara- 
tions to have the waters dragged for him, with a 
big string of fish, an appetite like unto that of 
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number might be largely augmented did the peo- 
ple realize the value of their sporting attractions 
and make a well-directed effort toward letting their 
worth be known. There are no adequate accom- 
modations for those who wish to come. Nearly 
every farmhouse has one or more unused rooms, 
now closed and stuffy, where some city sports- 
man would be delighted to spend his vacation, 
if he only knew of it. The regular output of the 
farm is just what he needs and wants. Good 
milk, eggs, chickens, fruit, vegetables (crisp and 
fresh), the fish he may catch (rolled in corn- 
meal and fried in new sweet butter), and even the 
much ridiculed brown bread and salt pork, will 
taste nearly as good to him as it did when Mother 
cooked it years ago. 

Several years ago my family spent three weeks 
in camp beside Lake Willoughby and I usually 
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A TROUT STREAM’ NEAR GLOVER, VERMONT. 


Photo by W. A. ROYSTON. 
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an anaconda, and a smile that won’t come off. 

New England (particularly Vermont and New 
Hampshire) has a source of wealth in lake and 
stream, mountain and shady dell, that is suspected 
by comparatively few. Every town has its little 
lake—sometimes more than one—stocked with fish, 
fringed with trees, surrounded by hills, and with 
waters clear, cool and blue. Every tiny stream 
is stocked with trout and has its origin in an ice- 
cold spring, gushing from under some sun exclud- 
ing rock. Often no wider than one can step across, 
its waters are sparkling and cold as it ripples its 
way along. Cowslips lift their yellow heads in 
the meadows, and by the brooklet, and the fisher- 
man’s foot crushes the mint that grows by the 
water and sends a pleasant odor floating on the 
air. Each season the number of tourists increases; 
new camps and tents dot the lake shores. But the 





spent the week end with them. This lake is very 
popular as a camping place and all told there are 
about 200 cottages along its six miles of shore. 
One morning I rose at daybreak and make a. good 
getaway from the kids and all fellow campers, 
determined to be the first on the fishing grounds. 
I crossed the lake in a rowboat and struck back 
from the lake into a country unknown to me be- 
fore. I found a little stream ‘that I could step 
across in many places. I dropped in my hook and 
it was not many minutes before I landed a good 
one. I followed that brook «fof some distance and 
soon had a fine string of trout. I had been fish- 
ing up-stream all this time, and, having about all 
the fish I cared for, I retraced my steps—cast- 
ing now and then just for sport. I had wandered 
down-stream considerably below where I first struck 
in and was just taking a good one from the hook, 
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when I heard a shout. I looked around and there, 
racing toward me, was a man shouting and ges- 
ticulating furiously, and not six feet from me a 
board on which I glimpsed the word TREsPAss- 
ing! I didn’t stop to read the rest but took to 
the woods, striving my best to put distance enough 
between me and my angry pursuer so that he could 
not identify me. Give up that string of fish? 
Well, I guess not! Everybody went into ecstacies 
over them at the camp, and we breakfasted on them 
with much relish, The boys importuned me to 
tell where I caught them, threatening to take 
me down and duck me in the lake if I did not. 
At. last I relented with visible reluctance and gave 
them minute directions how and where to look for 
the brook. The whole outfit turned out the next 
morning to go fishing. I watched them depart in 
unholy glee, declining to accompany them, on the 
ground that there were already more fishermen 
headed that way than there were fish in the brook. 
I crawled into a hammock with a book, to await 
their homecoming, which was not long delayed. A 
more disgusted lot of fishermen I never saw. Some 
way, they didn’t appreciate my kindness in tell- 
ing them where I caught my fish. They fell upon 
me in @ body and bore me toward the lake. 
‘*What’s the matter, boys?’’ I protested. ‘‘ What’s 
the matter, you gilded fool?’’ they shouted. ‘‘ The 
darned brook is posted and this morning the old 
man is on hand with his dog. Are there any holes 
in the seat of your jeans, I wonder? Turn him 
over, boys! If there ain’t, there will be soon.’’ 
And face down on the sand of the beach, they 
laid me and took turns in lambasting me until I 
sure thought I was a boy again and having an 
interview with Dad out in the woodshed. ‘‘I’ve a 
good mind to report you for poaching,’’ said one. 
‘*T wouldn’t,’’ quoth I, ‘‘for you surely were 
accessory after the fact. Let’s get the boat and 
go fish for lunge.’’ The suggestion was accepted 
and soon the boats were at the inlets of some of 
the mountain streams that form good feeding 
grounds at less depth than farther out in the lake. 
A 9-pound lunge rewarded their efforts, and as 
they speculated on how good it would taste baked 
for dinner they forgot their fruitless tramp of 
thé morning. Well, I had my laugh and they had 
theirs later, and we all had fish to eat, whether law- 
fully or unlawfully taken. There is a good trout 
stream running through my farm. It isn’t posted. 
It wouldn’t be of any use to post it, for it is 
out of sight of the house. Others catch fish in 
it, but I seldom catch any, for the others fish 
about the time I am milking in the morning. One 
morning I postponed the milking to go fishing and 
met five fishermen before I got off my own land. 
They hadn’t iany fish to speak of, so we judged 
there had been another and earlier man over the 
ground. HAMILTON PERCIVAL. 
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IN GRAND OLD MAINE. 





Our esteemed Vermont contributor, W. Dustin 
White, writes as follows: 

*<Maine is recognized as the summer play- 
ground of the Nation, and in all Maine there is 
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no better place than Attean Lake. I am spend- 
ing a most enjoyable vacation here—fly-fishing 
for trout and camera-hunting for deer. The lake 
contains 42 islands, and canoeing about among 
them and on Moose River is very pleasant. I 
have three cameras, 12 dozen films, and you will 
probably hear more about Atteam Lake later on.’’ 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





THE big game hunter of nowadays, and espe- 
cially if he gets into the woods once a year, usu- 
ally demands a high power rifle which he can ex- 
hibit to his friends, in proof that he is really 
a hunter of big game. His name is legion—but 
always just across the street, or om the next 
farm, you will find a’ man who fires a hundred 


- shots to his one and who wouldn’t give a power- 


ful modern arm house-room. He is not above 
accepting small game when it offers, and it is 
ten to one that he pins his faith on either 
the .32-20 or the .25-20 cartridge. With either 
of them he can kill a deer or a wolf as 
far away as the average man ean hit a 
target of such size, and he is ready for 
geese, turkeys or anything smaller. Both these 
cartridges are remarkably accurate, and the de- 
mand for improved arms to handle them has 
induced the Marlin Firearms Co. te perfect a new 
repeating rifle for their use. It is known as the 
Model 27, and is made with the desirable trom- 
bone or ‘‘pump’’ action in eomnection with the 
regular Marlin features—the solid-top frame and 
side ejection. It is regularly mafle in take-down 
style, with special smokeless steel barrel, and the 
Rocky Mountain rear and ivory bead front sights. 
The barrels are 24-inch octagon only; short maga- 
zine, holding six shots. Pistol-grip stock or round 
barrel cannot be furnished. This rifle will han- 
dle the various .25-20 or .32-26 black or smoke- 
less powder cartridges, with lead, soft-nose or 
full metal-cased bullets, and can be relied upon 
at all distances up to 300 yards. Further details 
of the Marlin Firearms Co., 49 Willow St., New 


Haven, Conn. 
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WritinG from his ranch in Union Couaty, New 
Mexico, Clay Vaden says: ‘‘I am living on my 
claim of 160 acres of good black land, and have 
jolly time of it all alone. Am just about ten miles 
from Oklahoma and very near the Colorado and 
Texas line. Don’t know of any really good fishing 
near here, but the shooting is fine. Lots of ducks, 
mountain quail (and they’re nice large ones) and 
antelope. It’s great fun chasing coyotes and jack- 
rabbits, on horseback, with a pack of good hounds. 
Come and spend a week with me next month, Mr. 
Editor, and I’ll entertain you with true backwoods 
hospitality. As you know, I am still in what is 
called the sheep country; but their day will soon 
be over in this section, which is rapidly being set- 
tled up. If you rode through this country 15 years 
ago, you would hardly know it today, there have 
been so many changes. My father, once a member 
of the 11th Texas Cavalry, and who is visiting me 
now, greatly enjoyed reading Capt. Miller’s With 
the Texas Rangers.”’ 





